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NOTICE. 
Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 








TO OUR READERS. 


Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Spectator during their absence from home at Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Srecrator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, where all back numbera can be obtained ? 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——_——_— 
; ae heavy decline in trade and values is filling everybody 
with alarm. ‘The only consoling reflection in a very 
depressing situation is that alarm always proves to be one of 
the best incentives to the British public. When the nation is 
faced with a real crisis of life and death, it has never been 
known to become rattled and lose its head. Instead of acting 
wildly and despairingly, it pulls itself together in such circum- 
stances and acts with more than usual coolness and determina- 
tion. We have no doubt that this will happen again if only 
the trvth is sufficiently appreciated—in other words, if the 
alarm is sufficiently widespread. We will summarize later the 
Economy Debate in the House of Commons last week. That 
debate was unsatisfactory. The Government would not consent 
to tackle the question at the right end by ascertaining the 
maxinium revenue of the country and then undertaking to 
tation the departments accordingly. 














But here we must mention the striking Report—the fourth 
of its series—issued as a White Paper on Wednesday by the 
Commititec of Public Accounts. The Committee do not hesitate 
to speak of the possibility of national bankruptcy. They declare 
that nothing will cnsure the necessary degree of economy but 
a return to the “almost forgotten tradition” established by 
Mr. Gladstone and carried on by Sir Michecl Hicks-Beach. 
Onder those statesmen the policy of the State was “ by saving 
humerous pence to spend effective pounds.” It is pointed cut 
that since their day there has grown up a feeling that “small 
expenses dc not matter.”” After all, the old proverbs are atways 
truc. If they were not true, they would not have become 
proverbs, None is more true than the saying that if you take 





care of the pence, the pounds will take care of themselves. It is 
true because it embodies a profound metaphysical fact. Economy 
postulates a certain habit of mind, and care for small things is 
the chief symptom of the existence of that habit. 


The House of Commons on Thursday, December 9th, had a 
set debate on economy. Mr. Lambert in an able speech moved 
that the House should decline to sanction expenditure for 
1921-22 in excess of £808,000,000—the total estimated for a 
“normal year” by Mr. Chamberlain in October, 1919. His 
mistake was to take too low a figure. He complained of “ the 
sloppy Socialism” of the departments in regard to industry. 
He said that the Admiralty now had a staff three times 
as large as it was at the outbreak of war, and that 
more men were now employed in the dockyards than in 
July, 1914. Expenditure could only be reduced by rationing 
the departments, and the House must give the Government its 
full support in dealing with the recalcitrant officials. Mr. 
Marriott, who seconded the motion, said that it expressed the 
country’s grave alarm at the state of the finances. ‘ The 
House ought to give the Treasury a specific line to work upon,” 
by fixing the total expenditure. ‘‘ Reconstruction” ought to 
begin with sound finance, which meant that the Government 
must spend less, 


Mr. Chamberlain said in reply that the Government had made 
immense progress in reducing expenditure. Last year we spent 
£2,160,000,000, and had to borrow part of it. This year the 
Estimate of £1,282,000,000 would suffice—since the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates would be balanced by savings—and we should 
also redeem debt to the amount, perhaps, of £230,000,000, 
despite the decline in trade. No other country, except Denmark, 
could balance its Budget as we were doing. Mr. Chamberlain 
dealt in detail with Mr. Asquith’s charges of extravagance, and 
said that Mr. Asquith’s agreement with the railway companies 
had imposed a heavy burden on the Exchequer. Mr. Chamber- 
lain would not admit that next year could be a “ normal year.” 
The suggested total of £808,000,000 would only provide for 
interest and redemption of debt, Consolidated Fund, pensions, 
the revenue departments, police, unemployment insurance, 
training of ex-Service men and education, leaving nothing for the 
Services or the other Civil departments. 





Mr. Chamberlain went on to read the Cabinet minute cn 
finance. New schemes which would cost money were to remain 
in abeyance. The Ministrics of Munitions, Shipping, and Food 
were to be wound up by March next. Our forces in Persia were 
to be withdrawn, and the garrison of Palestine was to be reduced ; 
it was hoped that the forces in Mesopotamia would soon be 
reduced to “a small nucleus garrison” and replaced by an 
Arab army. Before sanctioning any new naval construction, 
the Cabinet would cause the Committee of Imperial Defence to 
examine “the whole question of naval strength as affected by 
the latest development of naval warfare.” 


Sir Godfrey Collins moved as an amendment that the Govern- 
ment should reduce expenditure “ to the utmost extent possible,” 
and suggested that the total should not exceed £1,060,000,000, 
including £110,000,000 for the redemption of debt. Lord Hugh 
Cecil advocated a Select Committee with authority “to fix a 
sum to which the Government would have to conform” by 
rationing the departments. Sir Donald Maclean admitted that 
£808,000,000 would not suffice, but ho strongly supported the 
policy of rationing. The House next year ought to disregard 
new legislation and devote forty days, instead of twenty, to the 
Estimates. = 

The Prime Minister concluded the debate with a vigorous 
defence of the Government. It would be dangerous, he said, 
to cut down expenditure on education-—which zost more because 
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the teachers were better paid—or on housing, because half- 
starved teachers and people who could not find houses would 
breed discoritent. Our expenditure, apart from debt redemption, 
was six times as great as before the war, but America and Italy 
were spending nine times as much as before, and France was 
sponding ten times as much as in 1914. Until the world had 
settled down, we could not avoid supplementary estimates. 
It would have been a gross act of folly to abandon Mesopotamia 
to anarchy when the Armistice was signed. We had accepted 
the mandate for that country, and the Arab State which had 
been set up would, he hoped, soon be able to pay its way. Until 
trade revived and unemployment declined, we must mark time 
with even the most beneficent schemes. The House then 
rejected Mr. Lambert's motion by $21 votes to 66, and accepted 
Sir Godfrey Collins's amendment by 307 votes to 20. We 
have written on the whole subject elsewhere. Rationing is 
the only solution. 


The Prime Minister, in the House on Friday, December 10th, 
made a statement on Irish policy. The Government believed 
that most Irish people wanted peace and a fair settlement. 
They welcomed the resolution of the Galway County Council 
condemning the Sinn Fein murders and suggesting that Sinn 
Fein delegates should meet the Government, if the so-called 
Sinn Fein “ Parliament” were allowed to assemble. The 
Government could not recognize this “‘ Dail Eireann,” but would 
tive safe conducts to the Sinn Fein members, except those who 
were guilty of murder and other crimes. At the same time, the 
Government were resolved to suppress the terrorists, who not 
only attacked the police and troops but also molested private 
persons, such as the Bishop of Killaloc. These bandits wore 
civilian clothes or disguised themselves in British uniforms. 
Martial law would be proclaimed in the worst areas. All arms 
and uniforms must be surrendered by a given date, cither to the 
authorities or to parish priests. After that date persons taken 
with arms or found wearing British uniforms, and those who 
harboured them, would be treated as rebels and, after conviction 
by a court-martial, would be liable to the death penalty. 


Genera! Macready, commanding the forces in Ireland, issued 
on Sunday a proclamation declaring martial law in Cork, 
Tipperary, Kerry,and Limerick, and appointing military gover- 
nors to administer it. He fixed December 27th as the date by 
which arms, ammunition, and explosives must be surrendered. 
The proclamation declared the forces of the Crown’ in Ireland 
to be on active service, for the suppression of an armed insurrec- 
tion, and warned the insurgents and their accomplices of the 
penalties which they will incur in levying war against the King. 


The papors of Thursday published a telegram from the Prime 
Minister to Father O’Flanagan in answer to Father O’Flanagan’s 
appeal for a truce in Ireland. The Prime Minister said that 
Father O’ Flanagan would be enabled to visit Mr. Arthur Griffith 
—in prison, we suppose—and that as regards Mr. de Valera the 
“ordinary methods of communication were open to him.” 
For the rest, Mr. Lloyd George expressed the hope that “the 
coming season of Christmas will lessen the passions which are 
producing the present hideous and unchristian strife, and so 
pave the way for those peaceable discussions with the elected 
representatives of the Irish people which are essential to remove 
the age-long misunderstandings which still estrange two peoples 
whose partnership is essential to one another and to civilization.” 





The troops and police on Saturday last discovered a Sinn 
Fein bomb factory in Parnell Street, in the centre of Dublin, 
under a shop tenanted by Heron, an officia! of the Irish Transport 
Workers’ Union, and Law!ess, a councillor and a member of the 
“ Republican Army.” The same evening in Cork, a Sinn Fein 
gang hidden in some houses threw bombs—possibly made in the 
Dublin factory—at a party of auxiliary police im a motor-lorry. 
Twelve of the policemen were badly injured and one died. 
Three of the suspected murderers were taken and shot. Later 
in the evening incendiary fires broke out. Some of the principal 
shops, the City Hall, and the Free Library were burnt to the 
ground. The damage is estimated at £3,000,000. As in the 
Dublin insurrection, the burning shops were looted. The 
Sinn Feiners and their English friends have been quick to 
attribute this deplorable outrage to the auxiliary police rathe: 
than to Irish anarchists. 





Commander Kenworthy moved the adjournment of the House 
on Monday to call attention to the Cork fires, and actually quoted 








@ letter from an unnamed priest as incontrovertible evidence 
against the forces of the Crown. The Chief Secretary said that 
he did not beliove that the police started the fires. The Sinn 
Fein assertion that there had been great loss of life was wholly 
untrue, though one woman who was looting had been shot, 
The houses which were first set on fire did not belong to Sinn 
Feiners. When the firemen were exhausted, the troops and 
police helped to extinguish the flames. The Chief Secretary 
rightly emphasized the fact that the military and police authori. 
ties in Ireland had comdemned the burning of houses by way of 
reprisals. 


It would be amusing if it were not tragio to notice time after 
time how English people fall into the way of arguing on the 
assumption that Irish patriots behave in a perfectly rational 
manner. ‘ Why,” they say, “should Irishmen burn doyn 
their own buildings? Such a thing is incredible. It would 
be madness. Evidently the buildings in Cork must have been 
burnt down by the enemies of Sinn Feiners, and that means 
that they were almost certainly burnt down by the police or 
the soldiers.” As an inquiry is to be held, we must wait for 
the result of that inquiry before assigning the guilt. All we 
want to do now is to protest against the assumption thet 
there is something inherently improbable in Irishmen burning 
their own buildings. On the contrary, all past experience 
suggests that that is just the kind of thing they would he 
capable of doing. The burning followed hard upon the ambush, 
and all that we know of the workings of the Irish mind make 
it quite conceivable that Sinn Fein criminals ingeniously staged 
a plan which, while staggering the world, would cover up 
their own tracks and impose upon observers in all other countrics, 
and especially in England. The very fact that the infamous 
affair in Cork has been used as propaganda for all it was worth 
proves that such an oblique plan of campaign might have been 
considered well worth the money it cost. 





The Sinn Feiners made numerous attacks on the troops 
and police on Sunday. A police barracks at Camlough, County 
Armagh, was besieged, but the occupants sent up rockets and 
were relieved by troops, who captured seven rebels. At 
Ballinalee, County Longford, the police beat off a similar attack, 
losing one man killed and three wounded. A patrol of the 
Cameron Highlanders was ambushed near Cloyne and assailed 
with bombs, but the soldiers drove the rebels away, killing one 
of them and capturing two others. In another aflray in County 
Waterford, a patrol caught seven rebels. In the outskirts of 
Dublin on Tuesday a party of Sinn Feiners overpowered a 
squad of police and stole the mails which they were escorting. 


Dr. Cohalan, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, whose 
eligibility for the position was strongly urged by the Germans 
during the war, has threatened to excommunciate those Roman 
Catholics who are guilty of murder, even though they be Irish 
Republicans who lay ambushes. We need not inquire too 
closely into Bishop Cohalan’s motives; we prefer to record 
our genuine satisfaction at one of the few strong pronounce- 
ments against murder which have fallen from Roman Catholics 
in Ireland. Dr. Cohalan says that “murder is murder, and 
arson is arson, whether committed by agents of the Govern- 
ment or members of the Volunteer organization. . . . Let 
there be no doubt about it, these ambushes were murder, and 
every life taken in an ambush was murder.” The Bishop ends 
by announcing that anyone in the diocese of Cork who 
“ organizes or takes part in an ambush or in kidnapping, or 
otherwise is guilty of murder or attempted murder, shall incur 
by this very fact the censure of excommunication.” 


A really important decision was taken by the League 
of Nations at Gencva on Monday, when it was decided 
to set up a Court of International Justice. The Assembly 
approved the draft statute of the Court with amendment: 
which was prepared by the Council under Article XIV. of 
the Covenant. Far too little attention has been paid 
to this matter of an intervational tribunal. Most persons 
who have read the whole ‘Treaty seem to have forgotten 
the proposal. Yet it is a proposal upon which all Republican 
hopes in America have been centred. We venture to say that 
when America and Great Britain come nearer together in their 
negotiations about the League this Court of Internationa! 
Justice will play & prominent part. Jt would not be surprising 
if America took the line that this Court should be the pivot of 
the whole principle of the association of nations. 
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The Assembly of the League discussed on Tuesday the 
fundamental question of reducing armaments. In view of 
Germany’s suspicious behaviour in enrolling ‘ volunteers” 
and of Bolshevik military activity, it is not surprising that the 
Allies and neutrals represented at Geneva found it difficult to 
agree on any formula of disarmament. A sub-committee 
proposed that members of the League should agree not to spend 
more on their armed forces in 1922 and 1923 than they mean 
tospendin 1921. It was deemed impossible to devise any scheme 
for restricting the activity of private munition-makers so long 
as American manufacturers were free to export arms and muni- 
tions to any part of the world. M. Bourgecis pointed out that, 
until all countries had a standard type of military Budget, any 
comparisons of military expenditure in cne State and another 
would be misleading. It is significant that the author of the 
Covenant, through his Secretary for the Navy, is asking Congress 
to approve of the construction of four new capital ships and 
thirty cruisers, if America does not enter the League. On 
Wednesday Austria was elected a member of the League, and 
Bulgaria was recommended for election. 


At a luncheon given to M. Paul Cambon on Thursday, 
December 9th, by the Foreign Press Association, Mr. Bonar Law 
expressed very happily the respectful admiration with which we 
all regard the veteran French Ambassador, who is now retiring 
after twenty-two years’ work in London. M. Cambon’s task 
has been to build up and strengthen the friendly understanding 
He has done as much as 
any man living for that great cause. Mr. Borar Law spoke of 
M. Cambon’s indomitable tenacity as the characteristic quality 
of his people, and hinted that M. Cambon’s calm confidence in 
the darkest days of the war had been very helpful to those in 
high places. M. Cambon is a good Frenchman, but he has 
served the interests of both countries by his wise and patient 


between France and Great Britain. 


diplomacy. 

The ex-King Constantine arrived at Venice on Wednesday, 
and went on board the Greek cruiser ‘ Averoff,’ in which he 
is returning to Athens. The Italien Government gave him a 
royal reception, as if to show that they did not agree with 
their British and French Allies in disapproving of the ex-King’s 
Italy has always been hostile to M. Venizelos, because 


return. 
Greece under him promised to become too powerful. But the 
Italian Government should not have signed the Allied Note 


of December 2nd—regretting that Greece had recalled the 
x-King who was an enemy of the Allies—if they had not 


CAer 


meant to act in concert with Great Britain and France. 


Germany makes it difficult for the Allies to display a con- 
ciliatory spirit towards her. By the Peace Treaty she agreed 
to reduce her army to 100,660 men and to deliver up all surplus 
arms, while reducing the regular army, she has at the 
same time organized new military forces, called ‘‘ Einwoh- 
or “‘ Inhabitants’ Defence Force,” in Bavaria and 
Though nominally volunteers, these are in fact 
The 
Last 


80, 


But, 


nerwehr ”’ 
East Prussia. 
‘gular troops, well armed and equipped with artillery. 
Allies have called upon Germany to disband these troops. 
k the German Government definitely refused to do 


K 


re 


wee 
allecing that Bavaria feared the “‘ Reds” and that East Prussia 
feared a Bolshevik invasion. The Inter-Allied Commissicn of 
Control, which represents the Allies by virtue of Article 208 of 
the Treaty, has rejected these excuses and asked the German 


Government to disband these ‘‘ volunteers’ at once. 


The House of Lords on Monday took the Report stage of the 
Government of Ireland Bill. The two Courts of Appeal for the 
North and the South were retained on a division by 88 votes to 
53. The House accepted a new clause, moved by Lord Midleton, 
providing that the Act should come into force, either in the North 
in the South, if the majority of the members returned to 
Westminster for either province gave the Speaker their written 
The province whose mem. 


or 


acceptance of the new constitution. 





as well purchase a mule and call it a stud.” The Bill was read 
a third time on Tuesday. Lord Crewe and Lord Dunraven 
admitted that the North would work the scheme, and the Lord 
Chancellor pointed ovt that the South gained more by this Bill 
than by the Act of 1914. ‘ 


The Ministry of Health Bill, after being severely criticized 
and much curtailed in the House of Commons, was rejected 
on Tuesday by the House of Lords, on the motion of Lord 
Strachie. The Bill, like all Dr. Addison’s measures, was badly 
drafted and sanctioned an incalculable amount of new expendi- 
ture, to some of which—for larger subsidics to private builders 
—the Government are already committed. The House of 
Lords naturally resented having such a large and complex Bill 
sent up to them on the eve of the holidays, but they have done 
a public service by throwing it out. It was high time to check 
the reckless extravagance of the Ministry of Health, which has 
inherited all the old failings of the Local Government Board and 
added to them. 


It cannot be disguised that the country as a whole has received 
the contemptuous destruction of Dr. Addison’s handiwork with 
delight. This is a good sign in itself, not because we think for 
a moment that people are indifferent to the very important 
questions of public health, but because the delight is a measure 
of public concern at the wastefulness of the Government. In 
the words of the Committee of Public Accounts, ‘we simply 
cannot afford” this kind of thing. Nothing, after all, is more 
likely to lower the standard of public health than a pericd of 
great financial Jeanness accompanied by insuflicient work and 


insufficient food. Yet that is what will certainly happen if 
Ministers have their way in bringing about the very conditions 
| from which they profess to be saving the nation. We do not 


bers did not accept the Act would be governed by a committee | 


of the Privy Council. Within the next two years a Parliament 
might be summoned for the province in default, but if the 
majority of the members elected refused to accept the Act, the 
The Lord Chancellor retused 
‘Senate ”’ 


Parliament might be dissolved 
to consider a renewed proposal to substitute an lrish 
for the Council of Ireland, which was restored at this stage. 
‘T have never before heard of a non-representative body becom- 


ing the parent of a representative body,” he said; “you might 


| have addressed themselves to the highly desirab! 


know whether the public at large have an idea of the masses 
t from Dr. 


money, 


of printed and typewritten stuff which pour cu 
Addison’s Department. All these things cost much 
and the annoying part of it is that they are all 
The intention is no doubt excellent, but we should probably 
get on much better without interference, quite apart from the 
money that is spent on printing, paper, and typewriting. Of 
i ecial measure 


t they cannot be 


uecy 


unnecessary. 


course the Government will have to bring in a sj 
to provide for the housing subsidies now tha 
provided for as part of the Health Bill. 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday the Agriculture Bi 
was debated, and the Lords rejected the cla which gives 
Ministers power to enforce certain methods of cultivation. In 


vain Lord Lee argued that there was too much bad farming in 


the country, and that a hold over bad farmers was essential if 
the guaranteed prices of corn were to be paid; 140 voted for 
Lord Parmoor’s amendment rejecting the clause, and only 34 
supported the Government. We know how intensely all 
farmers hate every sort of Government interventicn, but we 
are bound to remark that the very fact that the Government 





e cna Of Mak 


the land produce more does connote some measure cf ec 
When Canada was owned by France farmers used to be put in 


Hii¢ 


prison for not cutting their thistles. We do not want to see 
British farmers in prison, but the whole principle under which 
the Government concern themselves with the largest of all 
British industries—an industry essential to the life and safety of 
the nation—involves a certain number of constraints in return 


of tke farmer. 


for the personal security 


ck’s memoirs, which the German 


The third volume of Bismar 
Emperor suppressed, was described and summarized in a Berlir 
It seems that the ex-Kaiser, though an 


paper last Sunday. 
nt the 


exile, is still influential enough at Berlin to preven 
from being published. As Bismarck apparently teld the truth 
about his vain and arbitrary master, we should have expected a 
Phe old 


warning 


beok 


4ynth 


revolutionary Germany to welcome his last work. 


with a 


us 


Chancellor, it seems, concluded his men 


prediction. ‘I see great perils arising in Germany and inceed 
for the whole of Europe. tastrophe is coming 


The k nge! the ca 


the more terrible it will be.” Precisely sixteen years after hi 

death the prediction was fulfilled. 

Bank rate, 7 per cent., change 1 fi 0 per ¢ (pl D, 

1920: 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 5-43 
Thursday We ek, So; a Year ago, JY l 5. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEMESIS OF PRETENCE. 


7. condition of murderous anarchy into which the 
South and West of Ireland have fallen is a disgrace 
to the British nation. No milder words can be used; and 
what is more, all the excuses commonly employed, the 
unrest that follows great wars, and so forth, are all of them 
the merest shams. What is the cause of this disgrace ? 
Pretending that things are not what they are, and that 
the consequences of acts will not be what every man who 
is honest with his own mind knows they must be. Who 
has been guilty of inducing the nation to adopt this policy 
of pretence? In the first degree, the Liberal Party and 
the Liberal leaders. In the second, the present Govern- 
ment. The last thing we want to do at the present time is 
to indulge in political recrimination, but if this question 
is asked, as it must be, there can only be one answer— 
that which we have given. 

The Liberals, when they became dependent for office 
upon the Irish vote, introduced a Home Rule Bill which 
was founded on the pretences that Ireland was a homo- 
geneous country ; that there was no need to give separate 
treatment to Ulster or a portion of Ulster; and, finally, 
that loyal and Protestant Ulster would not resist being 
expelled from the United Kingdom and placed under a 
Dublin Parliament. When the Liberal Government were 
warned what would be the consequences of pretending 
that Ireland was a homogenous nation and insisting that 
North-East Ulster would not resist, they pretended to 
believe that no such consequences would or could follow. 
But that was not all. During the cighteen months that 
preceded the final passing of the Home Rule Bill through 
the Commons and in the first eighteen months of the war, 
Mr. Birrell, with the consent of his colleagues, pretended 
that there was no harm in allowing a body of volunteers to 
exist whose aim, whose publicly avowed aim, was to 
secure the independence of Ireland, and to deal a blow 
to what they termed Ireland’s arch-enemy—that is, the 
English nation. 

In a word, a dangerous tiger cub was growing in strength 
and ferocity in Ireland, but the Government insisted upon 
pretending that by calling it a harmless, domestic cat of 
nice nature at bottom, if of somewhat wild habits, it could 
be completely tamed. If only you treated it kindly and 
gave it plenty of cream, it would love you not merely till 
the cream gave out, but to eternity. 

The consequences were what all persons whose minds 
were not clouded by the cant of party politics and Parlia- 
mentary convention knew they must be—the rebellion of 
1916. Whilst the rebels were actually massacring our 
soldiers in the streets and regarding the wearing of Tchaki 
as equivalent to a sentence of death to be inflicted by the 
Irish Republican forces, the pretence that the tiger was 
“only a pussy-cat” was temporarily abandoned. As 
soon, however, as was possible after the actual firing and 
burning had ceased, the Liberals returned to the sweet 
little pussy pretence. The then Prime Minister himself 
went over to inaugurate the reinstatement of the policy 
of pretence. “Only persevere in that excellent policy and 
the tiger will once more become a harmless, domestic 
animal.” That was the mot d’ordre. It was accepted by 
the first Coalition, and when the second Coalition came 
into office under another Liberal Prime Minister, it 
was taken on apparently in full vigour. Irish Secretaries 
with Home Rule tendencies and Birrellistic principles were 
appointed, and every effort was made to maintain the 
pretence that only a few Irish extremists wanted inde- 
pendence, or desired that the Germans should win, or, 
again, were actually succouring the submarine campaign 
not merely with information, but in certain of the creeks 
~ inlets of the Irish Coast with supplies of oil, and even 
ood. 

Then came, in 1918, the attempt to apply to Ireland 
the obligation of service in defence of the United Kingdom 
which had been applied in England and Scotland, and 
responded to with such gallantry and devotion. In Ireland 


not only did individuals resent and reject this necessary 
sacrifice, but the Irish Roman Catholic Church, the Sinn 
Feiners, and the Nationalists took up a position of 








resistance which was certainly treasonable in fact, if not 
technically in law. The Government, however, once again 
pretended, like the optimistic Irish landlord in the stor 
that it all meant nothing. The supporters of iemaan 
were only “a blackguard in the shrubbery.” The mea 
hostility of the Church, and the raising at its instigation 
of a huge sum of money to resist Conscription, were only due 
to “a few excitable ultramontane ecclesiastics.” Ireland 
was not hostile at heart! And so nothing was done, and 
once more pretence carried the day. 


Then came the Armistice and Peace. This apparently 
was thought to be a good opportunity for the adoption of a 
new and greatly improved pretence that the Sinn Feiners 
and the Nationalist politicians did not want something 
which we could not give them—that is, (1) the power to 
govern and oppress those parts of Ireland in which there 
was a loyalist and anti-Home Rule majority, and (2) the 
power to set up a Government not only independent jn 
home affairs, but able to use the great asset of the Irish 
harbours in alliance with any foreign Power which in the 
future might be willing to levy war upon Great Britain 
and so procure for Ireland that revenge which in the artless 
and engaging manner peculiar to her she proclaims she 
will some day obtain. Accordingly, we let out of prison 
a very considerable number of “desperate characters,” 
to employ a police-court phrase, who had been placed there 
in punishment for the parts they had taken in the rebellion 
of 1916—generally of a highly sanguinary and highly 
criminal nature. Thus began a glorious game of pretence, 
which must have been peculiarly delightful to the Liberal 
Party, and apparently to some of the new type of Sinn Fein 
Unionists. 

As a rule rebels are not let out of prison except with a 
promise that they will not again engage in treasonable 
practice. When we found, however, that the Sinn Feiners 
would not look at any condition of this kind, we at once 
pretended that it would be quite safe to let them out 
without any such promise. Accordingly we did so, pre- 
tending, nodoubt, that though they would not give a promise 
they would never be so ungrateful as to begin once more 
toharmus. They began at once, and we had most ruefully 
and reluctantly to re-imprison them. Then was introduced the 
national pastime of hunger-striking. This may be described 
as a game of double pretence. Scores of Irish prisoners 
pretended that they were going to starve themselves to 
death if we did not yield, while we pretended to think 
that if we let them starve themselves up to a certain point 
and then let them out they would have had a lesson which 
they would remember. Of course nothing of the kind 
took place. The Irish prisoners found that their pretence 
worked, and that they would not have to starve themselves 
todeath. We found that our pretence that the punishment 
would be preventive was an illusion. The resuit was 
chaos. When these pretences had to be given up, like all 
other pretences they became an extra grievance. Because 
the Lord Mayor of Cork and another person went too far 
in trusting to our not turning pretence into reality, we 
were accused of inhuman cruelty and wilful murder. The 
Lord Mayor was a martyr. The British people were 
torturers. 

And now comes the greatest pretence of all. The 
Irish Sinn Feiners in plain set terms declared that they were 
at war with us and meant to take all the advantages which 
a state of war would give them. ‘ After this notice if 
you kill us, or destroy our houses, and so forth, it is 
murder or arson; but if we kill you, burn down your 
police barracks, whether with people inside or not is imma- 
terial, break up your railways, and destroy Government 
property generally, we are merely exercising the legitimate 
rights of military combatants.’ What was our answer ? 
Instead of proclaiming martial law at once, we took no 
notice of this declaration of war and of so-called acts of 
war done under it, but pretended that they were not 
taking place. We went further. We pretended that there 
was no rebellion, and did not claim the usual right to deal 
summarily with traitors caught red-handed. We merely 
told our soldiers and policemen that we were very, very 
sorry to say that it had to be a one-sided war. Though 
they might be ambushed by day and night from behind 
hedge-rows or shot at from creameries and private houses, 
they must not dowhat every one does in war—shoot back, 
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or destroy the buildings from which they are accustomed 
to be harassed and murdered. It was all very well to 
shoot the people who sniped you out of houses in Flanders 
or Palestine or on any of the other fronts, but you must 
not do it in Ireland. To do so would violate the necessary 
retence that there was no war. Further, we had to tell 
our soldiers that though they knew who were directing the 
forces of murder against them and though the persons in 
uestion were walking about in contemptuous ease, we 
could not make any arrests because we could not obtain 
evidence to secure conviction. 

The result was the reprisals which all sensible men most 
deeply regret. That reprisals have caused the death of 
innocert people we do not deny, but that has been a very 
rare occurrence indeed. Mr. Asquith’s vaunted case was 
the purest accident, and comparable with the death of 
some poor French peasant caused by a stray shell falling 
in the field in which he happened to be ploughing. How- 
ever, we need not argue this point, for we condemn reprisals. 
Unauthorized reprisals are bound to have a disastrous 
effect upon discipline. Clearly there would have been no 
need for reprisals if the Government had not drugged 
themselves with the political cocaine of pretence. They 
would have done the hitting-back and have given no 
excuse for the greatly tried police to take the law into 
their own hands. 





THE LIBERAL AND LABOUR LEADERS AND 
PRETENCE. 
FIXHE most signal act of pretence—the point where 
pretence seems to have reached its apogee— 
concerns the Liberal leaders mere than the present Govern- 
ment. Within the past month Lord Grey of Fallodon 
and Mr. Asquith have both made what we fully admit were 
thoroughly well-meaning attempts to help on a peaceful 
solution of the Irish question. Both these attempts have 
proved signal failures. They were bound to be so, for both 
of them rested upon sham foundations. Lord Grey 
of Fallodon, it will be remembered, produced a scheme 
of Home Rule in which he withheld from his Irish 
Parliament powers which he had to pretend they would not 
mind going without—the power to have an army and a 
navy of their own, and that power which is the true mark of 
independence, the right of dealing with foreign countries. 
Then came Mr. Asquith, who went rather further than 
Lord Grey, but he, again, relied quite as much on the policy 
of pretence. Like Lord Grey, he was going to give Ireland 
exactly what she wanted, provided always that she was 
not to be an independent republic. 

Both schemes would have been possible if the Sinn Feiners 
did not make an independent republic their sine qua non ; 
but they do make it their sine qua non. When we say this 
to Lord Grey of Fallodon and Mr. Asquith, they pooh-pooh 
us as fainthearts, and in effect say that the Sinn Femers 
are not really serious when they demand complete ‘inde- 
pendence, or if they are, it is our fault, and the only true 
policy is to pretend that they do not want complete inde- 
pendence. If we only pretend hard enough all will be 
well. Need we say that this stupendous example of 
the policy of pretence has met with an immediate answer ? 
Here is what Mr. Griffith, the Acting-President of Sinn Fein, 
has to say in regard to these attempts to declare that the 
tiger is only a harmless fireside cat :— 

“The people of Ireland need pay no attention to inspired 
statements in the English Press regarding individual members 
of the Ministry of Dail Eireann. The Ministry acts.as a unit in 
international relations, and no member of it has acted, or will 
act, in such affairs, without the knowledge and concurrence of 
his colleagues. Those on whom the Irish nation has imposed 
the duty of speaking and acting on its behalf have never ceased 
to make known that Ireland desires to live in peace with all 
nations without exception, but Ireland will not accept sub- 
jugation in any form in the false guiso of peace. The main 
strength of Ireland’s cause to-day consists in the steadfast 
adherence of the people of Ireland to the principle of inde- 
pendence, and their determination to discharge at whatever cost 
their duty to those who have gone before them, and to those 
who will come after them. Their heroic endurance has covered 
their enemies with shame in the eyes of civilization, and if they 
must still endure more it will but be to win a crowning triumph 
not only for our dear country, but for justice, liberty, and peace 
throughout the entire world.” 

Of course it is open to the Liberal leaders to say that 
Mr. Griffith does not know what he is talking about and 





that they do, but we shall be much surprised if 
they venture so far as this into the Irish morass. If Mr. 
Griffith’s words are not enough to convince the Liberal 
Party, what is to be said of the following? An Irish 
“Republican Army” proclamation posted in County 
Monaghan contains the following passages :— 

“Whereas, in several districts in my command armed gangs 
of men patrol the public roads at night, and open fire, with 
murderous intent, on people pursuing their ordinary avocations. 
And whereas one of such gangs hes perpetrated a most odious 
end brutal murder, and several others have attempted murder. 
The public must at once realize that Ireland is in a state of 
war with the forces of the British Crown, and while we extend 
the hand of friendship to all Irishmen, armed murder gangs 
aggressive to the I.R.A., also guides and informers for the 
enemy forces shall be summarily dealt with as opportunity offers.” 

Mr. Henderson has for so many years made pretence 
his daily diet, not only upon the Irish question but almost 
upon all public questions, that we feel it is hardly worth 
while to draw his attention to the Nemesis of pretence. 
We doubt whether he is able to distinguish between reality 
and sham even when they are presented to him in the 
strongest light. Look at the concluding sentence of the 
speech which he deliveréd at Prescot last Saturday. 
Labour, he tells us, is prepared to allow the Irish people 
to assume full responsibility for whatever form of govern- 
ment they, the Irish people, themselves determine. Then, 
having apparently given the Irish people complete inde- 
pendence, he proceeds to take it away in the following 
terms :— 

“This could be best secured through the setting up of a con- 

stituent assembly, end Labour would not impose any restrictions 
or limitations in the drafting of a constitution, except that ade- 
quate protection should be given to minorities, and safeguards 
and guarantees should be provided against Ireland becoming 
a menace to any part of the British Empire.” 
We say, without fear of contradiction, that these words 
have no real meaning, or sense, or use whatever, except 
under the pretence that the Irish do not want to dominate 
the people of North-East Ulster or to have that complete 
independence which will give them the right, if they so 
desire, to become a menace to that part of the British 
Empire called the United Kingdom. 

To put it in another way, it is pure humbug to pretend 
that you can give Ireland full independence and self-deter- 
mination, and at the same time provide the safeguards 
and guarantees of which Mr. Henderson speaks so feelingly 
and no doubt so sincerely. Suppose a man who hates 
you passionately is trying to hit you, and you seize his 
hands and say, “I desire to give you complete liberty 
of action, power to do whatever you like except in one 
small matter—I must have safeguards and guarantees 
that you will not hit me.” If your opponent is 
an honest man he will ask you what is the good of his 
boasted liberty if you deprive him of the right to do the 
one thing that he wants to do—black your eye. 

So much for the Nemesis of pretence. Happily, it looks 
as if our quick-witted Prime Minister, splendid craftsman 
as he has often proved himself in the art of pretence, has 
learnt his lesson, and has seen the awful danger of practising 
it in the case of Ireland. The establishment of martial 
law in Ireland on the one hand and the very proper deter- 
mination on the other to proceed with the Home Rule 
Bill are proofs of this change in policy. We can assure 
the Prime Minister that he will have the unreserved support 
of all true Unionists if he keeps steadily on these lines. 

If when dealing with the Irish problem we have said 
things which are unpleasant to the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues, we can assure him and them that we do 
so from no desire for recrimination, but solely because we 
want to make the British people understand what came 
of a policy of pretence in the past and what will come 
of it again if we once more slip into it. There will be 
plenty of temptations to do so in the course of the next 
year or two. The only way to show the uselessness 
of pretence was to tell in full and in plain terms the 
ignominious story of its failure. 





BEGINNING AT THE WRONG END. 
T is a hopeless mistake for a Government to believe that 
they can start upon a policy of economy by going 
through a list of their expenditure and telling themselves 
that they will retain only such items as are “ necessary.” 
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This is what our preseat Government are always doing, 
and this, we are sorry to say, is what both Parliament 
and people make it easy for them to do. Real saving— 
the only sort of saving which can secure the country against 
a truly terrible danger—will never be effected in this way. 
When the Government are invited to the game of proving 
what is “ necessary” they are only too anxious to oblige. 
They play their part of the game with extraordinary 
dexterity. They win every time. They can always make 
out a wonderfully good case for the retention of each 
item as being inevitable to-day—though, of course, it is 
going to disappear to-morrow! It is so fatally easy for 
Jovernments to prove that item after item has been 
—— that there is no going back without a breach of 
aith, that the service of the whole community will suffer, 
and so on and so forth. With a private budget it may 
be otherwise. A man who has habitually drunk champagne 
may stop doing so when he sees that if he goes on he will 
not be able to pay his son’s bills at Oxford. He may give 
up his Havana cigars from the Vuelta Abajo because of 
the sumptuary tax which Mr. Chamberlain has put upon 
them and take to the once despised British cigar. He may 
drive the horse which he also rides, and give up his Rolls 
Royce for a Ford. Such things are real private economies, 
but Governments do not thus reduce expenditure. There 
is always a political reason for going on with something 
which has established itself, which has become a precedent. 


This accounts for the extraordinary antiquity, and in 
its own way the extraordinary effectualness, of the argu- 
ments which Ministers use when they are charged with 
extravagance. “Everybody agrees that education is 
necessary. All we are doing is to pay for the salaries and 
the educational apparatus which the country demands.” 
“The nation has agreed to such and such a standard of 
defensive strength. Surely you don’t want to leave the 
country unprotected!” ‘‘ Expenditure depends upon policy. 
The whole of our policy has been apyeoved. How on earth, 
then, can we cut down the expenditure which that policy 
involves ?”’ “Look at other countries. We are not 
worse off than they are. In fact we are better off. We 
are really the undeserving victims of a world-wide phase 
of financial difficulty.” “ Nothing, you see, can be cut 
down except the payments for the National Debt. But 
surely you do not mean to repudiate the National Debt ? 
That would be the end of all things.” So the arguments 
run. All of them in substance, and a great many others 
which were recognizable as their cousins, uncles, and aunts, 
were duly paraded in the Economy Debate in the House of 
Commons on Thursday, December 9th. The Government 
~— their part with great gusto because the House of 

‘ommons unfortunately gave them one more opportunity 

of doing so, and a whitey-grey resolution was ultimately 
passed after Mr. Lloyd George had assured the House 
that he had “ gone through the items of expenditure one 
by one.” We have no doubt that he had, but all this 
method of bringing the Government to account was 
beginning at the wrong end. 


It may be said that as Mr. Lambert proposed to ration 
the Government—an expedient which we have persistently 
advocated and which we believe to be absolutely necessary 
—he was really beginning at the right end. Unhappily, the 
proposal that the Government should be rationed with a 
sum of £°03,000,000 was so impracticable that it was 
swept aside, because the House recognized that the Govern- 
ment could not possibly be pinned to such a sum. The 
Government thereupon turned joyously to the traditional 
rules of the game, and to their ancient maxims, and it 
became quite impossible for the House to stop them. The 
rationed sum should lave been appreciably higher. When 
you are making a drastic proposal, it is even more desirable 
than at other times to lay down reasonable conditions. 
Mr. Lambert took for his ration the Budget figure of what 
Mr. Chamberlain in the autumn of 1919 called the “ normal 
year”; but Mr. Chamberlain was then careful to say that 
the norma! year could not be expected for an indefinite 
time. Mr. Lambert, however, argued as though the 
normal year ought already to be with us. His principle 
was right, but his application of the principle was surely 
wrong. Mr. McKenna, in a recent speech, suggested that 


the utmost taxable capacity of the nation was probably 


£1,000,000,000. 


That seems a much more reasonable 








figure, and we may well take it as being as near the mark 
as we are likely to get by guessing. 

The art of beginning at the right end requires that the 
taxable capacity of the community should first be fixed, 
In our opinion it ought to be fixed by an independent body 
of say five members, for which purpose the office of Prime 
Minister would temporarily be put in commission. When 
the national revenue had thus been ascertained it would 
be allotted to the various departments in proper propor- 
tions corresponding roughly, no doubt, to the present 
relative expenditure of the departments. But this work 
of allotting would not be performed by the National 
Trustees, as we might call the Commissioners, but by the 
Prime Minister and his Ministers who all the time would 
be performing the other ordinary duties of Government. 
It would be no answer at all to such a plan to hark back 
to the old arguments and repeat once more: “ But surely 
you don’t mean to repudiate the National Debt! The 
rationed sum would certainly not be enough.” The truth 
is that if the country became bankrupt, the National 
Debt would be repudiated in any case. You cannot 
possibly do anything better towards paying debt and 
manning your services efliciently than to conserve the 
financial strength of the nation. Even from the point of 
view of military and naval defence, financial strength may 
in certain circumstances—and we are sure that those 
circumstances exist now—be more valuable than the 
building of ships, the raising of armies, and the construction 
of aeroplanes. A country financially strong can improvise 
rapidly. The late war proved that to admiration, even 
though the circumstances were then wholly different and 
we ran great risks. 


We cannot call to mind a time when the alarm of men 
who are at the heart of industrial and commercial questions 
was more deep and genuine than it is now. National 
collapse is contemplated as a possibility not by feather 
pates, but by men who have all the threads of knowleds 
in their hands and who are by no means capable of being 
frightened by the gimerack stories of scaremongers. ‘The 
whole situation may be described in the single sentence 
You cannot spend more than you have got. Applied to 
the making of a national budget, this means that you 
cannot spend more than you can raise from the community. 
We should like to see National Trustees boldly proving 
to the Government that taxes which are destructive of 
industry have failed to justify themselves and in one way 
and another are costing more than they produce. We 
should like to see them recommending that such failures 
should be swept away. It takes nerve and judgment to 
cut a loss, but when it is cut ruthlessly and at the right 
time the act is nearly always that of a man of judgment 
and self-confidence. What the leading minds of industry, 
commerce, and finance chiefly fear is the disappearance o! 
credit, for they have for some months been watching 
its rapid decline, and they well know that the abolitior 
of credit would be the first sign of a highly perilous nationa! 
condition. The disappearance of credit means all-round 
paralysis; paralysis means wholesale unemployment, 
hunger, and discontent; and hunger and discontent in 
their turn are the foundation upon which revolutions are 
built. 

To sam up, as long as the Government are manoeuvre: 
into the position of being able to say defiantly, and not 
without a good deal of verbal success, “ Show us what we 
can cut off,” very little will be cut off. The only remedy 
is to begin at the right end. We must decide how much 
we have got, and then allot it to the departments. Although 
the proposal may seem fantastic to many because it is 
unconventional, we believe that we shall yet come to it. 
Though it is perfectly true that ‘* expenditure depends upon 
policy,” it is also true—but we have not yet got to the _ 
of making the Government admit this—that policy depends 
upon physical facts. The facts are that we are spending 
not merely more than we have got but more than we are 
likely to be able to raise next year. A Government depart- 
ment, so far from being crippled by being told that the 
money at its disposal is to be reduced by, say, a third, 
would be psychologically in a position of some advantage ; 
it would be in the position of an untried athlete matched 
against a man of first-class reputation ; it would feel that 
it had “ nothing to lose,’’ since the failure to co brilliantiy 
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would be no disgrace, whereas immense kudos might be 
won by success. This is a much better sort of kudos for 
a department to gain than that traditional form of it which 
is obtained by heads of departments who measure their 
importance by the multitude of officials they rule over. 
As for the Admiralty and the War Office, they might pro- 
test ; but if it was made absolutely impossible for the one 
to challenge America to a naval competition, and for the 
other to pour out money upon the sands of Asia, the tax- 
payer, instead of thinking that things had been badly 
managed for him, would be most devoutly relieved. We do 
seriously say, Let us try it. Nobody has suggested any 
remedy better than rationing. 


JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY 
COUNCIL AS A LINK OF EMPIRE. 
A GREAT deal of discussion has been going on in 
Canada about the reference of Canadian disputes 

to the Privy Council. When Lord Cave returned from 
a recent visit to Canada he stated that most Canadian 
lawyers were in favour of retaining the custom of appealing 
to the Judicial Committee. It would be unsafe to say 
that most Canadians value this right of appeal, which is 
in effect a right of appeal to the Throne, because probably 
they have not thought very much about the question. 
It is a rather technical matter which has entered little 
into the minds of ordinary people, but it is really important 
to know which way instructed opinion is tending in 
Canada. The Toronto correspondent of the Times said in 
Monday’s paper that the leaders of the Canadian Bar are 
opposed to abolition or to any further limitation of the 
right of appeal. Nevertheless, there are some eminent 
judges who support the position of Mr. Raney, the 
Attorney-General for Ontario. Mr. Raney in the last 
session of the Legislature introduced a Bill to prohibit 
appeals to the Judicial Committee so far as provincial 
legislation could have that effect. His argument was that 
a nation could not be a nation if it had its ultimate Court 
of Justice outside its own boundaries and independent of 
its own Government. He pointed out that the Dominions 
are no longer Colonies but sister-nations of the British 
nation, and he quoted Sir Robert Borden, the late Lord 
Grey, and the Prince of Wales in his support. He summed 
up by saying that a common Kingship was a sufficient 
expression of the Empire. Those who clung to the lesser 
links of Empire had their faces turned towards the past. 

Mr. Raney’s argument about the equality for all practical 
purposes of the Dominions with the Mother Country need 
not be contested. The Dominions demand the right to 
be consulted on essential Imperial matters, and that 
demand has not merely not been rejected but has been 
welcomed. Mr. Bonar Law, in one of his illuminating 
asides, recently remarked that if a Dominion cared to 
vote itself out of the Empire we should not go to war 
to prevent its doing so. Much to the same effect have 
been the recent speeches of General Smuts in South Africa. 
He conceives the British Empire of the future as a group 
of equal nations in which, in his opinion, it would be 
difficult to find any place for what is generally called 
Imperial I'ederation. We need not go into that matter, 
but in all the circumstances it seems to us a very appro- 
priate moment to call attention to the invaluable work 
which has been done in the past by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, and to assert our belief that among 
the links of Empire this has been one of the most important 
because it has worked quite without friction. 

Mr. Raney, in saying that a common Kingship is a 


THE 


sufficient expression of the Empire, by implication, though | 


not formally, admits our point because, as we have said, 





it is impossible that any one man could perform, and ag a matter 
of logic nothing surely could be more logical or more sensible 
than an appeal from the delegate to the principal, from the 
substitute to him who has put the substitute in his own place 
and the appeal to the King is but the recognition of the King’s 
position in the State, as the man or the tribunal which can do 
justicnn . . .” 

When Mr. Raney’s Bill was introduced, the legal pro- 
fession of Ontario as a body hotly opposed it. The 
Associated Boards of Trade added their protest, and the 
Bill was consequently withdrawn. It ought to be said 
here that most of those Canadian judges and lawyers who 
want to see the right of appeal to the Judicial Committee 
abolished have no wish to loosen the relations between 
the Dominions and Great Britain. All the same, we cannot 
help thinking that however excellent their intentions may 
be, their policy may be used by the groups of people in 
Canada, never quite negligible groups, who would like to 
cut the painter altogether. It may be that appeals to 
the Judicial Committee have occasionally been irksome to 
the Dominions because they have been on subjects which 
the Dominions themselves were perfectly competent to 
decide. Nevertheless, it should be remembered that there 
is a restriction upon appeals, and the Judicial Committee 
itself has been scrupulous in confining its labours to the 
proper kinds of question. The appeals should be on consti- 
tutional questions and on questions of high legal principle, 
and only on such important questions. In such matters 
we feel convinced that the vast majority of people in the 
Dominions value the impartial decisions—decisions wholly 
without bias and untinged by political passion—which the 
Judicial Committee is able to deliver. It stands to reason 
that the Judicial Committee could easily go astray where a 
descent was made from constitutional practice and legal 
principle to local disputes which required all the knowledge 
of the man on the spot. 

The Spectator has * many years concerned itself with 
this question, and it may not be unbecoming in us to 
refer to an article which we published as long ago as 
July 24th, 1886, begging for more popular attention to 
the usefulness and significance of appeals to the Judicial 
Committee, especially as Lord Granville was good enough 
to express his opinion at the time that the article had been 
of service as @ popular exposition of a subject which was 
far too little understood. We wrote then: 

“In a Court, where three hundred million subjects of the 
Queen may be suitors, the Lords of the Council review decisions 
from every quarter of the globe. To the Orders that embody 
their reports, land and cities as diverse as Victoria and Hong 
Kong, as Delhi and Quebec, submit without a sense of 
jection and without a complaint. The codes and the customs 
they administer are as numerous and as dissimilar as the races 
that demand their justice. The customs of any village com- 
munity, or the doctrines of the Koran, may be within their 
purview in one suit; in the next, they may be considering 
judicially the Roman Law which South Africa inherited from 
the Dutch. The customary law of ancient France, though 
discarded in the land that gave it birth, must still be « pplied 
by them to Canada and the Mauritius; while from the Colonies 


sub- 


of the Southern Hemisphere may come cases that call for 

knowledge of demurrers, and of those intricate forms of special 
pleading, that have ceased to be living law in England. No 
Court in the world, not even the Supreme Court of the United 


States of America, has a jurisdiction so vast and so many- 


sided. The great tribunal of the New We rid may claim to be 


more English, since in it the principles of the Common Law are 
always paramount; but as a Court of Law, measured by the 
extent of its review, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Counci 
has no rival in the world.” 

We would much rather see the services of the Judicial 
Committee extended than restricted. Asa matter of fact, 
the Committee has powers of expansion. When the 


| Judicial Committee was established under William IV. it 


an appeal to the Judicial Committee is in effect an appeal | 


to the Throne. The Toronto correspondent of the Times 
quoted with much relevance the declaration of Sir Allen 


Aylesworth, who was Minister of Justice under Sir Wilfrid | 


Laurier. The appeal of the Judicial Committee, Sir 
Allen Aylesworth pointed out, 
“is literally and in essence a petition end appeal to the 


Throne itself. Under our system the King is not only the 
fountain of justice, but literally the head of the judicial system. 
Judges in Canada, as much as anywhere else in the British 
Empire, are the King’s judges, the King’s delegat substitutes 
to do for him the judicial work which, in the magnitude of the 
sfiairs which now fall upon the King as the head of the State, 


es, 


was determined by Brougham, or whoever inspired the 
D+] oe é, ‘trify into a mere judicial tribuna 
Bill, that it should not petrify into a mere judicial tribunal, 
and it was accordingly provided that “it shall be lawiul 
for His Majesty to refer to the said Judi ial Committee for 
hearing or consideration any such other matters whatsoever 
as His Majesty shall think fit.” 





A reinarkable instance of the Committee usin 
wide powers occurred in 1886. In 1884 and 1 ere Was 
a great financial dispute between the two houses of the 
Queensland Legislature. The Legislative Assem| or 
Lower House, introduced a Bill for the payment of members 
The Legislative Council, or Upper House, twice rejected 
the Bill. The Legislative Assembly argued that the 


atever to reject Lf, 


Legislative Council! had vo right wi 
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as the Bill was a financial measure, and the functions of the 
Upper House, which were described as corresponding with 
those of the House of Lords, did not include control over 
finance. The Legislative Council retorted that they 
recognized no analogy between their own duties and those 
of the House of Lords. Ultimately the dispute was 
referred to the Judicial Committeé, who decided that the 
Upper and Lower Houses of Queensland should consider 
themselves as occupying the relative positions of Lords and 
Commons, and that the Legislative Council was not there- 
fore entitled to reject a Finance Bill. This decision, of 
course, corresponded with the usual conception of the 
Colonial legislatures which is expressed, for instance, in 
Professor Dicey’s well-known Law of the Constitution. 
Professor Dicey says that the Colonial Legislatures are 
“within their own sphere copies of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment.” Thus the Lower House of Queensland remained 
supreme in the sense that the House of Commons is supreme. 

It is impossible to imagine that such a dispute could have 
been settled with so little bitterness in any other way. 
The advantages were twofold ; there was, first, the advan- 
tage to Queensland, which received a perfectly impartial 
consideration of the case, and there was, secondly, the 
advantage to Great Britain and the whole Empire, because 
a continuity of constitutional practice—in itself a splendid 
Imperial link—was achieved. It is because we sincerely 
believe that the advantages are common and not one-sided 
—certainly not because we have any idea that the Dominions 
could possibly be kept in a state of legal tutelage—that we 
venture to commend the considerations we have set forth 
to our Canadian fellow-subjects. The ancient kingly 
prerogative embodied in appeals to the Judicial Committee 
is a bond that binds without friction and links without strain. 








THE ENGLISH DISTRUST OF LETTERS. 
FEW days ago the public read in a newspaper of a legacy 
left by a scientific man to found “a chair of rational 
logic’ upon somewhat new lines. The testator desired that not 
only a candidate’s learning but his ignorance should be taken into 
favourable consideration ; a knowledge of either Greek or German 
was to count against him. 

We are always hearing that examinations are poor tests of 
ability. Brain power, it is said, cannot be gauged by skill 
shown in essay writing or by the courage displayed under cross- 
examination. Scholastic enthusiasts are always trying to think 
of some better way of appraising a man’s mind than by taking 
stock of his stores of learning and expressing the result in figures 
—ten standing for this accomplishment, and twelve for that, 
&e., &e. It is, however, an innovation hitherto unthought of 
to consider the quality of his ignorance and give him marks 
for a serviceable lack of acquirement. No school has ever yet 
advertised ‘‘Good commercial education; the cultivation of 
useful ignorance a speciality.” Of course you cannot teach a 
boy everything. The rival claims of classics, mathematics, and 
modern languages are under constant process of exhausting 
argumentation; but it is one thing to teach upon certain 
lines and quite another to penalize the scholar for what he 
already knows in other directions. 

We hope this new form of odium theologicum will not become 
common among cducationists. Their fights might be as 
detrimental to the cause of learning as those of priests and 
presbyters have proved in tho past to the cause of true religion 
and virtue. Speaking of religion, what Church to-day would 
venture to declare any learned acquirement detrimental to the 
chances of success of any man trying for a theological post ? 
All the poverty of the Church of England would not, we 
are sure, induce any single Bishop to accept the responsibility for 
even a bursary ofiered on such terms. The ridicule which the 
serious consideration of such an offer would bring upon the 
Church would outweigh a million times any advantage to be 
derived from the pious testator’s proposal. 

After all, however ludicrous it may appear when stated in 
black and white, are we not all guilty from time to time of this 
unconscious exaltation of ignorance ? Not long ago the present 
writer heard an educated man declare that whilo he liked a 
certain doctor very much as a companion, he should never 
consult him in illness. He should doubt, he said, the medical 


efficiency of a man who showed so much acquaintance with 
European literature. Obviously, the critic had in his own mind 
examined his friend and deducted marks for his unnecessary 








learning. Before the war we all had a notion that a liberal 
education unfitted a man or a woman for ordinary practical 
work. It was with amazement that the majority of people 
found themselves constrained to admit that an educated woman 
could become proficient in nursing, cooking, food-serving, 
housework, and landwork in half the time that it had hitherto 
taken to make an expert of her less-trained sister. She proved 
herself better able to “turn her hand to anything” because 
she had been accustomed to turn her mind to something for a 
given number of hours each day. The world, however, hag 
been by no means entirely converted by this experience. Woe 
still distrust the power of a man of letters to become a man of 
action, and many stupid people still take it for granted that a 
person who studies all sides of a question is hardly worth having 
as an ally. He is sure, they think, to lack conviction, and 
therefore strength and loyalty. There is, of course, something 
to be said on their side. Small mental powers often scem still 
smaller when dissipated over a wide ground. What they forget 
is that an ignorant friend is often a greater source of danger 
to a cause than an instructed enemy. 

There is without doubt a latent distrust of wide knowledge in 
the simpler Englishman’s mind. He does not argue about the 
matter, but we believe that if we could get to the root of his sus- 
picion weshould find a fear that learning destroys sympathy. This 
suspicion affects not only those who are more or less ignorant of 
all things, but those who have applied their whole minds to 
one subject alone to the exclusion of the general field of learning. 
A knowledge of art or a strong religious proclivity does not 
commend a scientific man to his fellows. They scrutinize 
his mental processes distrustfully, and almost all men tend to 
screen their acquaintance with ‘ oif subjects” or to introduce 
them to their co-religionists as “ hobbies.”” These who do not 
do so are obviously in danger of losing credit. Of course, in the 
case of trained minds the feeling is much less blatant than in the 
case of the untrained. The signs of positive spite against 
education, a real grudging of the advantages obtained by it, 
are to-day ominous among the ignorant, and may lead the masses 
to throw from them the best instruments in their power. 
ment against education is far more obvious just now than resent- 
ment against other advantages—for instance, birth. The idea that 
social position makes people “ uppish ” is out of fashion. They are 
not “uppish”’ in the least so far as anyone not immediately 
below them, not threatening their social supremacy, is concerned. 
It is the man of training, who has passed long years under 
mental and physical discipline, who scems “uppish”’’ to the 
world at large, who seems, in fact, to have acquired contempt 
among hs other mental acquisitions. 

Is it not possible that it is this natural distrust of which we 
have been speaking which induces the English Public School boy 
—and man—to assume a conventional modesty in regard to 
accomplishment which strikes Continental and Americans as 
little short of insane? An English boy will admit nothing in 
his own favour voluntarily, but if, metaphorically speaking, he 
is put to the question, he would rather say he could write good 
Latin verse than that he is an admirable cricketer. Athletics 
have, we think, been added as an after-thought to the list of 
things of which boasting is forbidden. The custom began in 
the mental sphere. The mass of boys are determined that the 
sympathy of the herd, the true esprit de corps, shall be main- 
tained. If a member of the herd does what the mass cannot, 
he must keep the fact in the background. Perhaps, on the whole, 
their rough common-sense may serve them well. The rule 
secms to have been still more strictly enforced lately. The 
education given in any one school is far more varied than it was. 
The classical and mcedern sides are widely divergent. There is 
danger lest the successful should be divided not only from the 
unsuccessful mass, but among themselves. It is obvious that 
in later life the unity of the educated is endangered by this 
variety, and there is a great deal to be said for the days when 
every man of a certain position in life had had “the same 
education,” whether he became a learned don in his later years 
or never opened another book after twenty. The boy is father 
to the man, and it behoves us to take a !esson from our sons, to 
mask our differences and hold together. Where doctors disagree 
the simple decide—to disregard them. 


Resent- 





LABOUR AND THE “CAPITALIST” PRESS. 
i the Press unfair to Labour ? It is constantly and emphatic- 
ally asserted by Labour leaders that the Press—the 
“ capitalist ” Press as they call it—is grossly unfair to the Labour 
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a 
movement. Perhaps, as a Labour man turned journalist, with 
more than a quarter of a century’s experience as a writer on 
Labour questions, I may be permitted to givo a little evidence— 
the evidence of an eye-witness. It is important that the attitude 
of the Press should be understood. To these charges of unfairness 
the Press might make effective reply by pointing out that it 
reports the speeches of Labour lcaders with great fullness, that 
it opens its columns wide for special articles from Labour leaders, 
and that it Prints shoals of letters from workmen. This much 
abused “‘ capitalist’ Press enables every man and woman to 
read, day by day, every public pronouncement of every notable 
Labour leader in the world. 

However, as the Press, with characteristic modesty, makes no 
sort of effort to clear up the charges made against it by the 
agitators,and as so much is involved in a correct understanding 
of the functions and policy of-the Press, I am going to venturea 
brief account of my own Press experience. I want my working 
menreaders to know the real factsabout the Press and its policy 
on Labour matters. Please let me say I am a practical working 
man, a confirmed Trade Unicnist, was at one time a Socialist 
(when I knew no better), that I was one of the very first members 
of the Independent Labour Party, that I helped to organize 
the Labovr Party, that for many years I was a constant 
contributor to the Labour Press, that I have always remained 
a diligent reader of the Libour Press, and that I have had 
twenty-six years’ experience as a writer tothe “capitalist” Press, 
There are not a dozen well-known papers in the Kingdom I have 
not submitted articles or letters to, and not a score that have not 
published my werk at one time or other. I am sure there is not 
aman my age who has read and watched more papers or written 
for more papers than J have. I really can claim to have full know- 
ledge of the subject of the Press and Labour. And from this know- 
ledge and practical experience I can say that the Press is not 
merely fair, but very indulgent to Labour. The cry against the 
“ capitalist” Press comes mainly from those who cannot stand 
fair criticism, and who will not believe that anybody but a 
Socialist can be honest. It is a remarkable fact that some of 
those Labour leaders who are loudest in their condemnation 
of the Press are those who get the best treatment from the 
Press. 

There is, for instance, Mr. Vernon Hartshorn, M.P. The 
“capitalist ’ Press freely accepts special articles from Mr. 
Hartshorn, allowing him full liberty to write what he likes, 
and it also faithfully reports all his important speeches. Yet, 
in spite of this, Mr. Hartshorn tells his miners that “ the coal- 
owners have bought up the Press of the country.” Mr. Hartshorn 
would do well to consider what Labour owes to the “ capitalist ” 
ress. And he might do worse than consider how Labour is 
misied by the so-called Labour Press. 

I happened to be a member of the Dockers’ Union in its early 
days, when, led by Tillett, Mann, Burns, and Champion, it was 
struggling for “ recognition ”—and a “ tanner an hour.” I was 
a branch official when we were having great fights with the ship- 
owners and dock authorities—fighting for 6d. per hour and the 
right of collective bargaining. I took it upon myself to act as a 
kind of Press agent for the men. During those exciting years 
I sent hundreds of letters to the Press, putting the men’s side 
of things, trouncing the employers, denouncing the ‘“ wicked 
capitalist system,” and almost flaying the editors of “ capitalist ” 
newspapers. I never minced my language. I wrote vigorously, 
not to say venomously. As a Socialist I was not, in those days, 
considered respectable. Nevertheless, the Press published 
practically all my letters without cutting out a line or a word. 
Even in those days I had absolute freedom of the Press, and I 
never knew one of our officials, or members, to send a letter to 
the Press which was not accepted. The talk, then, about the un- 
fairness of the Press was what it is to-day—cant and humbug. 

Later on, when I entered the shipbuilding trade, practically 
the Press more than fair—I found it generous. On a certain 
eceasion, when the employers were somewhat misrepresenting 
the shipyard men, I ventured to write the men’s side of the case 
in full detail. I wrote several articles. I sent them to no less a 
“capitalist ’ journal than the Times. With what result ? 
Every article, every sentence, every word was published, and the 
matter was widely quoted in other “ capitalist” papers. Thus 
the men’s side was made public, and justice was done. The 
employers were driven from the position they had taken up. 

Again, on a notable occasion when a series of articles were 


ed severely criticizing the Trade Unions as_ being 





pudlis 





responsible for the stagnation of British industry, I wrote putting 
the case for the Unions, and throwing the chief blame on the 
employers. And the whole of what I wrote was freely published 
in the Press, from the Times downward. 

And, again, when tho organized railwaymen were agitating 
for Trade Union “recognition,” and the managements were 
opposing the claim, I wrote many articles putting the men’s 
case, giving the real reasons why “recognition” should be 
accorded. And once again the Press, inc uding the J'imes and 
many other great papers, presented my articles to the public 
without cutting a line out, and the railway magnates were driven 
to grant “recognition,” as it had been previously granted in 
mining and manufacturing industries. I could quote many 
columns of such evidence, but my space is running out. I wil] 
close with a straight question : Could the Press possibly report 
the speeches of Labour leaders—even of the wildest agitators— 
more fully or faithfully than it does? The real fault is not 
that the Press is unfair to Labour, but that it fails to expose the 
fallacies and falsehoods of the dishonest agitators. 

x. T. Goon, 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND 
ee 
BUSINESS DEPRESSION. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 

Sir,—It is some time since the City has experienced so 
depressing a week as the one which is now closing. Nor 
is there much comfort to be derived from the fact that 
the depression is by no means confined to London, but 
extends to nearly all the financial centres of the world. 
In the United States, where the fall in commodities may 
be said to have commenced, there have been numerous 
failures. In France liquidation has been the order of 
the day, and in such far countries as Japan there have 
also been indications of renewed financial disturbance. 
In some respects, indeed, the fact that depression has 
seemed to centre in London might almost be regarded as 
a partial return to the more normal pre-war conditions, 
when it was invariably found that when there was financial 
distress in any part of the world, the strain tended to be 
felt by the leading monetary centre. No doubt many 
of the causes responsible for the special depression at the 
present time on the Stock Exchange here must be regarded 
as local in character, and we refer later to some credit 
rumours which are certainly local in character. On the 
whole, however, the fundamental factors operating, as 1 
have so frequently explained in these columns, are world- 
wide in character. It could hardiy be otherwise when 
they are connected with the after-effects of the war itself, 
which occasioned financial as well as political and social 
upheaval on an unprecedented scale. 

When writing my first letter to you in your issue of 
March 6th, I apologized in advance for the fact that my 
letters for some time to come might have to deal with 
these great economic influences rather than with the 
ordinary forces which in normal times operate upon the 
markets. And when in the spring of the year there 
was an attempt in more tian one direction to operate for 
the rise in the securities, I expressed to you the conviction 
that such transactions were not justified by the real. facts 
of the situation. I think you will find that with few 
exceptions all the leading securities are now at a lower 
level than in March last, and I give on the next page a 
brief list of a few representative stocks taken at random 
from entirely difierent markets which will perhaps 
demonstrate the point. 

Moreover, in noting the fall which has taken place in 
these securities, it must be remembered that the decline 
in many cases is from a previous low level; and, judging 
from the most recent valuation of securities by the Bankers’ 
Magazine, it looks as though before the end of the year 
there will have been a total net depreciation since the 
beginning of the year in the 387 representative stocks 
selected by that journal of at least 250 millions. This 
follows a decrease in the previous year of fully 166 millions ; 
while if comparison is made with the July previous to the 
outbreak of the war, the total decline in these 387 repre- 
sentative stocks is very little short of 1,000 millions 
sterling. ; 

The particular causes more especially affecting thé 
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markets during the past week have been twofold in 
character. On the one hand, there has been a further fall 
in commodities, led for the most part by a decline in the 
United States, and this has occasioned renewed liquidation 
of securities by holders of these commodities, and also by 
many traders. In the second place, there has been a 
specially severe bout of selling of securities on French 
account, which, so far as can gathered, has not been 
connected with any special weak credit conditions in 
France, but with a general desire to obtain sterling credits 
in London so as to provide the wherewithal for purchasing 
dollar remittances to the United States. In other words, 
France has had heavy obligations to discharge to the 














Price 
Ma My st, —_ . Fall. 

Consols 23% es ea 49 44 — 65} 
War Loan 5% oe oe 87 82? — 5 
Bank Stock .. oe ee 1873 166} — 21 
India 34% .. ae ee 564 534 — 23 
Canada 44% 1920-25 - 92 90 — 2 
New South Wales 3% Ins. 

1935 we “a ae 67 62 — 5 
Argentine 5% Nth. Central 

Rly. ae ‘a es 84 784 a at 
French 3% Rentes ee | 823 26 — 6 
Spanish 4% .. a - 107} 774 =~ 30 
Great Western Railway .. 854 tal = 12 
London & North-W'n. Rly. 89} 74 —i4 
Buenos Ayres & Pacific Rly. 74 454 | — 284 
Canadian Pacific Railway .. 171 160 | — 10} 
Birmingham Small Arms .. 31/3 13,3 — 18/- 
Calico Printers es “s 40/- 19,9 — 20/3 
Courtaulds .. ‘a a 8 is a4 |llU—t 
Dunlop Rubber ae oe 124 17/6 | —t 
Fine Cotton Spinners pom 44 1 8 
Vickers ap Se -- | 85/- 19/9 — 15/3 
Cunard Steamship =< 2% 14 —* 
P. & O. Steam Navigation .. | 605 415 i969 
Royal Mail Steam Packet .. | 205 105 —1u0 
Mexican Eagle Oil .. | Ly 93 ly 
Shell Transport oe aw) 22a 5} —|| 
Crown Mines. . es 7 44 2% — 1% 
New Modderfontein Gold .. 44 34 — 
De Beers Cons., Defd. as 294 12} — 17} 








United States, and we have had to stand the brunt, first 
in absorbing her securities and giving her the means for 
making the purchases, while in the second place the rise 
in the dollar occasioned by this French buying has 
adversely affected our own remittances to America. 

As a result of these combined influences there is little 
doubt that credit has been strained rather badly in more 
than one direction, and it is probable enough that some 
financial and commercial failures will follow. At 
the same time, there is one cardinal point amidst these 
conditions of depression which it may be well to bear in 
mind, and it is this. One reason why the depression is so 
pronounced is because financial authorities here and in 
the United States are evidently determined to give no 
artificial support to any inherently weak positions. That 
policy, while in a sense affording small comfort perhaps 
at the moment, is nevertheless a sign of underlying strength 
in all the really important departments of finance. 

Having regard to the distinctly sensitive condition both 
of financial and commercial markets, it is regrettable that 
the Government should not have risen to the height of the 
opportunities presented in last week’s Economy Debate 
in the House of Commons. A really definite assurance 
with regard to drastic economy in national expenditure 
and the winding up of spending departments would have 
done much to assist the situation at the present moment. 
As it was, Ministers displayed far too much anxiety to 
make out a good defence for high expenditure; and, as I 
anticipated in my last letter, the crucial points affording 
the test of real sincerity on the part of the Government in 
the direction of economy were studiously avoided. The 
Government may have been right to affirm that it is 
impossible at the moment to limit the national expenditure 
to 800 millions, but they are still silent upon the question 
of hypothecating the proceeds of realized assets to debt 
redemption—a course which would compel economy 
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because of an impoverished exchequer.—I am, or 
faithfully, 
The City, December 15th. 


o 
wir, vours 
ONLOOKER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) — 


WOMEN AT CAMBRIDGE. 

(To THe EpiTor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—Those who voted non-placet in the division which took 
place at Cambridge last week are, I believe, commonly 
credited with obstinate conservatism and culpable short- 
sightedness, which prevents them keeping pace with the times, 
I venture, therefore, to state some of the reasons which 
induced me, and, I feel sure, many others as well, to vote with 
this misjudged majority. In the first place, the new privileges 
conceded to women at Oxford are regarded by us as being 
strictly in the empirical stage, an extension of time of at least 
four or five years being required to show how this concession 
works practically, especially as at present there is a persistent 
rumour, which we are not disposed to ignore, that the experi- 
ment so far is not a conspicuous success, 60 little so, in fact, 
that many whose votes initiated it now regret the step which 
they took. 

In the next place we hear, on what is considered excellent 
authority, that although a certain limited number of pro- 
vincial professors and lecturers testify to the lack of any 
impediment to their labour due to the admission of women, 
yet their opinion is not by any means shared by those who are 
much better able to judge, viz., the male undergraduates, of 
whom a poll, if one were taken, would be as emphatically 
non-placet as were the figures recently published at Cambridge 
after a similar unofficial poll had been taken, showing a 
majority of approximately 8 to 3. This undergraduate opinion 
is, we maintain, deserving of the highest respect, for it is that 
of students who will be chiefly affected by the proposed change. 
One of their grievances, it appears, is that women crowd them 
out at critical moments, e.g., when experiments are being con- 
ducted, and those nearest to the scene of action are in the 
most favourable position for observation. This crowding out 
is not evident to outsiders as it is when women are competitors 
for vacancies in the University, but it is, nevertheless, equally 
unjust and annoying to the men, who out of feelings of 
gallantry make way for eager and pushful girls. 

But there is yet another consideration due to the presence, 
not of these ambitious and industrious females, but to that o! 
the pass-woman, who is devoid of any such ambition. These 
are reputed to be quite content with one or two morning 
lectures, which, having been attended, leave them perfectly 
free to fritter away the greater part of the golden forenoon 
in the playing fields in company with men whose thirst for 
knowledge is just as easily assuaged. The inevitable result 
of such seductive intercourse must be a lowering of the 
standard of University life, and this retrograde process is 
already being accelerated by a large increase in the number 
of dances organized on every conceivable excuse, whereby the 
poll man may beguile the dreadful tedium of the intervening 
hours between hall and bed-time no less pleasantly than did 
his father or grandfather, who, pipe in mouth, dodged the 
wily proctor after dark, and engaged in an occasional trial of 
agility and strength with his muscular “ bull-dogs.” Those 
days are happily past; nor is it now advisable to substitute 
for them anything which, besides providing an equally agree- 
able escape from serious study, is lacking in those virile 
qualities which to some extent atoned for breaches of disci- 
pline. By all means let there be at least one University left 
in the land where cherished traditions may be allowed to 
flourish a little longer, and then, if a more favourable report 
of developments at Oxford can be circulated, I for one should 
be perfectly willing to reverse my decision.—l am, Sir, &c., 

UlUlenhall Vicarage, Henley-in-Arden. W. F. Perron. 
THE INDEX FIGURE. 

(To THe Epiror or THE “ Sprectator.’’] 
Str,—The following facts are not without interest as bearing 
on the above. At the Burton Court Dranch of the Ministry of 
Pensions, and presumably elsewhere, a rise of salaries takes 
place this week throughout the whole of the establishment. 
What this means may be instanced from the ease of my 
informant, an entirely unskilled workwoman, unable either to 
typewrite or shorthand, and in fact only fit for what she does, 
namely, docket and file. Her and her comrades’ wages, where 
they have not been supplanted by men at £3 10s. a week, have 
been raised from £2 15s. to £3, and not only this, but it is ante- 
dated to July 1 last, so she will receive an unsolicited Christ 
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box of £6 for twenty-four weeks at 59. This comes on a similar 
rise of the same nature in May last, which, again, was ante- 
dated to January. And the Government is economizing !—I am, 
Sir, &c., A New Poor Many. 
{To THe Epiror or tue “ Spectaror.’’] 

§1z,—I have reason to be specially interested in the accuracy 
of the Index Figure of the cost of living, and therefore have 
read your articles on the subject with close attention. Surely 
the first step to give confidence in the figures is for the Ministry 
of Labour to publish the list of articles with the prices by which 
their conclusions are reached. Is there a householder in the 
country who would not be able to form a very fair opinion upon 
the facts? I do not agree that it is oyuity in dealing with the 
comparative cost, 1914 against 1920, to reduce the quality of 
the budget or to alter the schedule of articles which by impli- 
cation Mr. Harroway does. Has it occurred to Mr. Harroway 
that if I lived on bread and water in July, 1914, and it cost me 
ls. por week for bread and I was still retaining my pre-war 
standard of living in 1920, it would cost me 2s. 6d. per week, or 
150 per cent. increase, without allowing anything for the sub- 
sidy? If I had lived pre-war on bread and butter my percentage 
increase would be still more, viz., 1s. 4d. 1914, 3s. 6d. 1920, or 
162 per cent. increase. My anxiety is for a standard reference 
with indisputable credentials. Published details of schedule 
and prices by the Ministry of Labour would, it appears to me, 
E. W. Bowyer. 





give this result.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Santon, Elm Road, Redhill. 
[To THE Epitor 
Sir,—As a housekeeper of many years’ standing, I wish to thank 
you sincerely for your article in the Spectator of December 11th 
puts clearly and forcibly what I 


or THE “‘ Specrator.’’) 


on the *’Index Figure.” It 
am sure most people who have to run a house have known all 
that the Index Figure is very misleading. I would go 
it has done an immense amount of mischief 


along 
further and say 
as tending to encourage an extravagant style of living, when 
every one should be trying to save all they can. I find that my 
food bills are 65 per cent. more than they were in 1914. We live 
more plainly, but have all the comforts that are necessary and 
many of the luxuries which are agreeable. To my mind the 
Food Controller “ gave the whole show away” lately when 
he refused to allow the price of eggs to be increased on the 
th would automatically rise so many 
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THE AGRICULTURE BILL. 
{To THe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sin,—I have never believed that farmers generally who under- 
stood this Bill or its effects were in favour of it, and the results 


of recent meetings in different parts of the country support 
this view. Like the Education Act, the Bill has been 
smuggled through so far without the public being aware of 
what it means—or what it will result in—whom it will benefit or | 


whom it will injure, and I doubt if most Members of Parliament 
have much better understanding of the Bill than the public. 
The Member for Linlithgow, Mr. Kidd, from his last reported 
speech in the House of Commons, certainly did show that he 
realized much of the true position. Lord Lee says the Bill is 
neither a Landlord’s nor Tenant’s Bill, but a Bill to promote 
the production of food. That that is his lordship’s intention 
i do not doubt, but, like so many other misguided good inten- 
tions, I have no doubt as to where it will be wished if it ever 
In my view the Bill will not increase 
food production—it will more likely do the reverse. The whole 
of the gain from the “ Disturbance Compensation ”’ will be 
reaped by us, the existing tenants—who honestly do not need 
it—with seriously injurious results to the interests of the 
public, the proprietors and every succeeding occupier. 

It the bonus on grain were to come into operation we would 
be called paupers, and I doubt if the public would consent to 
our maintenance—at any rate, so long as we had a motor-car. | 
Then, if all the farmers had to sell their cars, what would be 
the effect on the motor industry, not to mention the oil and 
rubber ? Nor should we forget our experiences in the 
Government potato bonus business as administered by a Leith 
painter. It is difficult to deal at all fully in a letter with the 
objections to this Bill and show how IL hold that all the benefit 
from the “‘compensation for disturbance” will go to the | 
existing tenants, as it surely will; but take the case of a sitting 
tenant buying his farm, as so many are doing. He would be 
in « position to buy at so many years’ purchase price less than 
any other buyer, and the next day he could put the farm 
on the open market and extort the last shilling for it. How 
can such a position be justified by those who want their rents 
fixed by a Land Court? Suppose a farm is free to let in the 
open market, after the compensation right becomes effective it | 
will make more rent. Even a son who succeeds a father would 


comes into operation. 
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market 


| and there is no reason f: 
| or power to prevent the provision of the increased number of 


ordinarily have to pay the other members of the family the 
full market value of the rights attached to the farm. 

I cannot see that we (the existing tenants) require protection 
by Act of Parliament against anyone but the land speculator. 
The rise in the value of our stock and plant to about three 
times pre-war value is surely fair security against outside 
competition for farms. There are, however, notorious cases of 
extreme hardship caused to farmers by syndicates of ruthless 
speculators, composed partly of those recently discharged from 
bankruptcy and financed by Jews, buying up estates and using 
all the tortuous methods known to such people to extort all 
the money possible out of the tenants regardless of every other 
consideration. This should at once be stopped by making it an 
illegal business or by taking 99 per cent. of any increment. 
In my view the persons requiring “ compensation ” are not 
those of us in possession of farms, and for the future we have 
ground for hope rather than fear—if conditions enable those 
the Government is establishing on the land to live we should 
not go hungry. The men who require “compensation” are 


unquestionably the ex-Service men, rising workmen, 
young men, and others going into farms under 
present conditions, which might easily land them 
in the loss of half or more of their capital in a few 


years. I know of two cases of farms being entered at this term, 
and large sums are already being offered by the tenants to get 
out of their losses. What I think desirable is that some control 
over the terms of leases ‘and compensation provisions should 
be vested in the County Agricultural Committees, and that 
buildings, &c,, on farms should be regularly repaired by joint 
arrangement between landlord and tenant instead of being 
neglected till the end of the lease. Under some such arrange- 
ment the grounds for farmers’ grievances would be gone. Of 
course the crops would be lost, which the Agriculture Bill 
would raise—of Board of Agriculture officials —I am, Sir, &c., 
Lawton, Coupar Angus. Wa. Henperson. 





HOUSING AND THE TRADE UNIONS. 
(To THe Epiror oF tHe “‘ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—The disastrous shortage of houses, together with the 
difficulty of finding employment for discharged soldiers and 
others, is such a national danger that we feel no apology is 
needed for sending you a copy of the enclosed letter, dated 
November 25th, addressed to the Rt. Honourable Chrisopher 
Addison, Minister of Health. There are no bricklayers avail- 
able for building the very large number of workmen’s houses 
that are so urgently needed. There are hundreds of thousands 
of men seeking work who can be trained in a short time to 
become bricklayers, and so support themselves and render 
important service to the whole of the country. Yet this train 
ing is not being given, unless to a very trifling and insignifi 
cant extent. It is impossible and absurd to accept such a 
claim as that an inadequate number of workmen should be 
allowed, like a Hindoo caste or like the worst form of modern 
monopolistic trust, to claim an exclusive right to lay bricks 
for building houses and prevent others from doing so. When 
in addition some of the bricklayers are deliberately slacking, 
delaying, and spinning out their work, and enormously 
increasing the cost of the houses required, such a claim must 
be ruthlessly swept aside. There is no adequate or just reason 
why this should not be done.—We are, Sir, &c., 
For Sway, Hunrer, anp Wicuam Ricsarpson, Lrp., 
Wallsend Shipyard, Wallsend-on-Tyne. G. B. Hunver. 
** November 25th, 1920, 
Hon. Christopher Addison, P.C., M.P., 
Minister of Health, 
Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. 

Str,—May we urge the extreme undesirability or delaying the 
training of more bricklayers and other men who are now most 
urgently required for providing workmen’s houses? There is 


The Rt. 


| no valid or reasonable chjection of any kind to this being done, 


x delay. Trade Unions have no right 


men now imperatively needed. No guarantees or inducements 
to those now working in the building trades need be or ought 


to be given. That discharged soldiers, unable to find other 
| employment, should be dcbarred from working in the building 


wicked. In the Borough 
rkmen’s houses are, and have long 
been, most urgently required. After the expiration of twe 
years from the Armistice of 1918 the Town Council are 
endeavouring to build less than one hundred, but according 
to circular letters they have sent out appealing for men te 
build the houses they have only five bricklayers employed in 
building the houses at present.—We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 
For Swan, Hunter, anp Wicsam Ricuarpson, Lrp., 

(Signed) G. B. Hunter, Chairman.” 

“THE COMING REVOLUTION.” 

(To tHe Epirok oF tHe “* Spectator "’] 
Sir,—Whatever one may think of its general political morality 
the Spectator has admittedly ono high virtue—that it is ndé 


trades is not only unreasonable but 
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afraid to let its opponents state their case. As what purports 
to be your review of my book, The Coming Revolution, is 
not a review of the case set out in that book at all, but a tissue 
of misstatements on points of fact, and contains very serious 
personal imputations, you will, I am sure, in accordance with 
tho practice of all decent journalism, allow me space for reply. 
Since it was one of the chief members of the Spectator’s 
editorial staff who first set my feet on the path of London 
journalism, and as I learned from him lessons of loyaity for 
which I can never cease to be grateful, I very much regret 
having to write the following letter. I cannot, however, help 
myself. 

You say in your review: “‘ Mr. Gould assumes as an axiom 
that the national income would be unafiected by the establish- 
ment of Communism.” This is absolutely untrue. I devote a 
whole chapter to a detailed statistical argument showing the 
probable efiects of Communism on national productivity and 
income. Your reviewer states that I assume as an axiom that 
Communism “ would give about £8 a week to each family.” 
This is absolutely untrue. Either your reviewer had not the 
common honesty to glance at the end of the chapter he was 
professing to summarize, or else he is deliberately misstating 
the fact in order to destroy my argument. I do not assume as 
an axiom, but devote considerable space to proving with 
detailed facts and figures, that that equal distribution which 
your reviewer calls Communism would give each family at 
least £10 a week. , 

Your reviewer implies that South Wales hewers get very 
much more at present than £8 a week. ‘This is absolutely 
untrue. The average wage of a South Wales hewer is 25s. 10d. 
per shift, and his normal week is five shifts. In other words, 
he earns just under £6 10s. a week—or, indeed, rather less if 
an average is taken over a year and non-working weeks are 
allowed for. It is perfectly true that if the South Wales hewers 
insisted on the conciliation agreement of 1915, which is 
nominally still in force, they would be drawing more than £8 a 
week; but they voluntarily waived that claim in an unselfish 
desire to range themselves with the rest of the industry in a 
much smaller wage demand than they sectionally could have 
o>tained. Why misrepresent facts? 

Your reviewer alleges that I want “a Bolshevik dictator- 
ship.” This is absolutely untrue. As to the personal imputa- 
tion which your reviewer seems to seek to convey in his 
reference to what he calls “ the Bolshevik subsidies”: if he 
will have the goodness—and the courage—to formulate a definite 
eccusation against me, I shall know how to answer him. Lastly, 
your reviewer says that I decry the honesty and veracity of the 
British Press. ‘This is an absolutely unfair summary of a 
passage in which I particularly pay tribute to the fight 
journalists make to preserve their honesty in a system hostile 
to honesty. Dare you deny that the presentment of news in 
many newspapers is affected by their proprietorship? 

Moreover, even if your reviewer’s sweeping accusation were 
justified, it would be a strange one for the Spectator to advance. 
Unless my recollection plays me false, the Spectator has anim- 
adveried very severely on both the Cadbury and the Northcliffe 
Press, which between them make up a considerable part of the 
British Press as a whole. Let me tell you that the Northcliffe 
Press has, in the very matter in question, given the Spectator 
a striking lesson in fairness. Its policy no more agrees with 
mine than yours does, but both the Times and the Daily Mail 
have accorded to my book perfectly fair and, indeed, generous 
notices based obviously on nothing but what the reviewer really 
considered the merits of the kook, which he had really read.— 
1 am, Sir, &e., 

4eRALD Govtp, Associate Editor. 
The Daily Herald Limited, 2 Carmelite Street, E.C. 4. 


(Our reviewer writes:—(1) Mr. Gould says on p. 207, 
in italics: “Any reduction in the estimated income of 
the nation which we may make by deducting the incomes 
of non-productive individuals would be far more than com- 
pensated for by the turning of a huge army of non- 
productive individuals on to productive work.” That is to 
say, the national income would be at least as large as it 
is now; it would be “ unafiected by the establishment of 
Communism.” (2) Mr. Gould, on p. 187, estimates the net yearly 
product available for distribution at £4,000,000,000, giving to 
each of 10,000,000 families £400 a year, or about £8 a week. We 
did not wish to overstate his case, although on p. 188 he predicts 
vaguely that every family might have £500°a year, or even 
more—if Mr. Lansbury were our Lenin. (3) Mr. Gould 
may be right about the average wage of a South Wales 
hewer. It is, however, well known that many South Wales 
hewers earn far more than £8 a week; numbers of them have 
been summoned for not paying Income Tax on wages ranging 
up to £12 a week, and one man’s pay-sheet published recently 
in facsimile showed a net weekly wage of about £17. (4) We 
aro glad to know that Mr. Gould does not really want a 
Bolshevik dictatorship, although he attempts to justify “ direct 





| 
action,” which is, in effect, the effort of a small minority to 
dragoon the Government representing the vast majority of the 
citizens. (5) We made no personal imputation against Mr 
Gould in regard to the Bolshevik subsidies offered to the Daily 
Herald. We do not suppose that the members of the staff, of 
whom he is one, were let into the secret of that unsavoury 
business. But we felt, and still feel, that it does not become 
anyone connected with the Daily Herald to talk on p. 137 about 
“the perversions of the Press,” or to say of the British Pross 
in general that “ within the present system honesty is for most 
people an economic impossibility.” If that were true, it would 
be a case of the pot calling the kettle black. But it is not true 
and we resent very strongly Mr. Gould’s unwarranted olas 
upon the whole profession to which he belongs. His remark 
that “journalists even in the pursuit of their profession are 
more truthful and honourable than, say, business men or 
clergymen ” is meant as a sneer, and aggravates the offence.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


a 





A CATALOGUE OF BRONZE IMPLEMENTS. 
(To tHE Epiror or tne “ Spectator.’’] 

Srtr,—It has long been realized that various events that hap- 
pened in the Bronze Age, such as movements of peoples and 
of trade, have had a marked effect on the subsequent history of 
Europe, and that by the study of these movements we may hope 
to solve many of the obscurities which meet us at the dawn of 
the Historic Age. Experience has shown us that many of these 
difficulties may be cleared up by an exhaustive study of the 
distributions of certain types of implements and weapons used 
at this period. It is true that many euch objects have dis- 
appeared, while others lying in museums and private collections 
entirely lack evidence of the site of their discovery; but there 
are quite a sufficient number of well-authenticated specimens 
to solve most, if not all, of the problems involved. The speci- 
mens are, however, scattered throughout a large number of 
museums and other collections. In many cases no adequate 
description has been published. It has been felt that if a com- 
plete corpus or descriptive list of these objects could be formed, 
if only in manuscript, a great difficulty would be removed frum 
the path of students of this period. 

The British Association for the Advancement of Science has 
accordingly appointed a Committee to compile such a catalogue 
of “‘all the metal objects of the Bronze Age in the museums and 
collections in the British Isles ”; hoping that this example may 
be followed by similar associations in other countries. This 
Bronze Implement Committee has already catalogued and illus- 
trated more than two thousand implements, weapons, and other 
bronze objects on separate cards, together with all available 
record of date and place of discovery, and of other objects found 
associated. The British Association has already voted two 
annual grants of £100 towards the expense of the catalogue, and 
has authorized the Committee to appeal for further funds, 
Generous donors have already subscribed more than £50 in the 
year 1919-20, and a fresh appeal for contributions is to be 
circulated forthwith. 

The object of the present letter is to call public attention to 
the valuable work already accomplished, and to the need of 
further help in order to complete it with the least possi)le 
delay; and in particular to invite the owners of private collec- 
tions of ancient bronze implements which have not yet been 
catalogued to communicate with the Secretary, Mr. Iaroid 
Peake, Westbrook House, Newbury, if they are willing to allow 
their treasures to be examined and described. It cannot be too 
clearly understood that the value of such a list depends on its 
completeness, no Jess than on the accuracy of its details; and 
the Committee will gladly do all in their power to relieve the 
owners of collections from trouble and expense in making tie 
necessary descriptions and drawings. The Committee would 
also welcome offers of co-operation from local archacologists 
and experienced draughtsmen, so as to economize the time and 
travelling expenses of its regular assistants. Drawings and 
descriptions may be made in the first instance on any con- 
venient paper, as they must eventually be transferred to 
standard ecards, which, when classified and indexed, are to be 
stored eventually at some central institution, as the British 
Association may direct.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Oxford. Joun L. Myres. 





LUSTRE POTTERY. 
[To tee Epitor or THz “ Sprctator.’*] 
Sir,—I shali be grateful if you will allow me to refer to Mr. 
William Burton’s letter in your issue of the 11th inst., in 
which he informs me that “‘I should have reviewed my beliefs 
before I penned my ideas of the lustre process of pottery 
decoration.” May I state that my “ beliefs” were, and stiil 
are, reviewed in the actual clay of the potter, and are for ever 
expressed by the intense heat of the furnace? It is there that 
one distinguishes the more true lustres that are fired at a high 
temperature from the lustres applied on the glaze and fired 
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at a low temperature. It is there that one learns the real 
yalue of intense relativity—the intense relativity, that Mr. 
Burton in his lettor informs me, “ is evidently too much for me 
to grasp.” In the review of Lady Evans’s book reference was 
made to modern lustre pottery, and it was stated that the 
lustres were applied on the glaze. But, while we know that 
much lustre is so applied, I have to point out—as Mr. Burton 
writes that my statement that the truer, more durable, and 
beautiful lustres are applied on the biscuit and under the 
glaze “is not borne out by the facts ’—that my statement is 
the outcome of actual production. As this development of 
lustre pottery was not referred to ir, the review, it occurred 
to me it might be of some intefest to other readers of Lady 
Evans’s most interesting book.—I am, Sir, &c., 
: W. Moorcrort. 
Moorcroft Works, Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent, 





IN MEMORIAM: C. T. WHITMELL, DIED DECEM- 
BER 10ra, 1919. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Srectator.’’] 

Sir,—There will be few of your readers who have not fresh in 
their memories Lucy Whitmell’s lines, “ Christ in Flanders,” 
which appeared in your pages in the early days of the war. 
Tho verses, I have reason to think, owed not a little of their 
inspiration to the gifted husband of the authoress, and I 
wonder whether I might trespass on your pages to the extent 
of a quarter of a column or so of appreciation of him who 
died a year ago. In business and political circles I fear these 
words will fall on deaf ears, but to readers of tho Spectator 
amongst the learned societies in Cambridge, Cardiff, the West 
Riding, and Leeds I venture to hope they may give, by recall- 
ing a very lovable personality, some slight pleasure. 

I leave to abler pens and to men of his own generation and 
walk in life a tribute to his capabilities as cducationist, 
astronomer, mathematician, or ecientist, and would speak of 
him as I knew him, an entirely (if I may use John Ruskin’s 
favourite adverb) kind and courteous gentleman in the highest 
sense of the word. Some thirty years his junior, I made his 
acquaintance long before the war throvgh replying to a 
mathematical challenge thrown down by him, I believe, in the 
pages of the Yorkshire Post. To this he replied in such cordial 
terms that I was encouraged to write again, and from this 
exchange of letters sprang a correspondence which continued 
to within a few days of his death. From the mathematics 
with which we started we passed soon to archaeology, petro- 
logy, belles-lettres, and a thousand and one topics in which 
we found a common interest. With his ample knowledge, 
thoroughly logical and analytical mind and keen sense of 
humour he touched nothing he did not adorn, and his letters 
were a continual joy. In higher mathematics I walked where 
he ran, but never did the slightest suggestion of this, patent 
though it must have been to him, creep into his correspond- 
ence. Often, indeed, he would send me abstruse integrations 
to work out as a check to his own calculations in matters 
astronomical, and when, as not infrequently happened, my 
result differed from his, he would most kindly and laboriously 
follow my halting footsteps through the working to show me 
where I had left the true path. To know him was a lTberal 
education. 

I have before me as I write his last letter, written on 
November 30th, 1919, ten days before he died—he was too ill 
to read my reply. Typical of many letters of his in its wide 
range of subject, it passes in easy and playful grace from a 
chuckle over a Henley misquotation I had sent him to a semi- 
serious disquisition as to the number of planes in a fourth- 
dimensional solid and an attempt to correct my orientation to 
a rather cryptic passage in Clough’s Dipsychus. I was on the 
point of moving into a new house with rather a jolly garden, 
and in my reply I included a cordial invitation to come the 
following summer and discuss the point at issue under the big 
sycamore on the lawn. Man proposes, but God disposes. I 
can only hope that I may be found worthy in after years to 
renew the friendship so abruptly broken off a year ago. In 
this life I shall not look upon his like again.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ws. Be Oe 





VILLAGE CLUBS. 
[To tHe Epiton or tue “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—I have read your article on the so-called dullness of Eng- 
lish village life with much interest, and as it is a subject which 
must be agitating the minds of many whose home is in the 
country during the greater part of the year, and whose wish 
it is to help brighten the lives of such who through circum- 
stances are prevented from an occasional jaunt up to town, as 
are those moro fortunately placed than the ordinary villager, 
perhaps it may interest your readers to hear about what is 
heing done in a small rural parish of about 175 souls to keep 
the young people from migrating to the cities and the older 
enes content to remain where they are. Not only have the men 





their club, which is open every evening from 7 to 10 p.m., and 
where games are played, papers read, and a cheerful fire is 
always kept burning, but “soft ” drinks are also supplied at a 
trifle above cost price. Once a month they organize some form 
of entertainment, such as a whist-drive, dance, or concert, for 
which tickets are sold at a nominal price. The Women’s Insti- 
tute is equally active, provides a varied programme at its 
monthly meeting, when social questions, such as Housing 
Reform, Bastardy Bill, &&., have been explained and discussed, 
where lectures are given, competitions arranged, and where a 
good tea, provided out of the Women’s Institute funds, invari- 
ably forms part of the entertainment, and where dancing and 
songs generally wind up the evening. Occasionally the members 
invite their men friends. Once a week a well-attended dancing 
class is held from 7 to 10, while once monthly it is kept up till 
midnight. A small fee is charged for the privilege of joining, 
and, besides providing an opportunity of learning to dance, 
girls and men can meet in proper surroundings and under 
wholesome conditions. 

Of course for this a parish hall or general meeting place is 
essential, but before our own village room (consisting of a hall 
large enough to hold a couple of hundred people, with a raised 
platform at one end, and capable of being divided into two 
rooms when desired, also a smaller room and a kitchen and 
scullery) was presented to the parish, both the Men’s Club 
and the Women’s Institute held their meetings in the school 
house, which, while not ideal, yet served its puxpgse. Since 
the village room has been opened, however, not only have these 
two bodies taken on a new lease of life, but hardly a week 
passes but what a lecture, a concert, or some other form of 
entertainment is given. We are now busy collecting for the 
Furnishing Fund, including a billiard-table, and -it is esur- 
prising to see how much money the ordinary labourer seems to 
have to spend on his pleasures, for, as your correspondent 
rightly says, he is better off now than he has ever been. With 
patience and perseverance there are very few communities 
where a sufficient sum of money cannot be raised locally to buy 
an Army Hut (an admirable beginning towards a parish room, 
which can later be enlarged as funds permit), and how much 
more such a building would be appreciated by all those who 
had helped towards its purchase than were the Government to 
have contributed the £0 per cent. as suggested by the Committee 
of Adult Education. 

Permit me to add one further suggestion before closing. 
namely, the advisability of interesting as many members oi 
the community as possible in the administration of the Village 
Hall—committees and sub-committees, which give members a 
direct interest in affairs (provided they are not too big), are 
an excellent means of bringing people together, and while 
sometimes they may occasionally promote friction, more often 
than not they are the vehicle of a far better understanding 
amongst the members of a community, especially i? presided 
over by “one from above,”’ provided always that the tact and 
discretion exist which is to be expected in one of superior 
education and more fortunate upbringing. Though I have 
merely wished to point out what has been done in ane of the 
smallest parishes in our county, I should like to ad@l that in 
many of the villages in this neighbourhood similar provisions 
have been made either by the villagers themselves or by those 
interested in their welfare for their improvemegt and amuse- 
ment, and that, were such a movement more general, I believe 
less would be heard of the lure of the city and more of the 
compensations of village life, which no longer need be dull. 
I am, Sir, &c., . T: Wes 





POST-BELLUM FAMILY BUDGETS. 
[To THE Epitor or THE ‘ Srectator.’’] 

Sir,—In the halcyon days before August, 1914, you occasionally 
printed letters from your readers giving their domestic 
budgets, and I recall the comfort I used to derive from them in 
comparing them with my own fecble efforts. I regret the cessa- 
tion of this feature and should be glad to see it revived. I re- 
member the budgets of the happy paterfamilias who with 
£1,000 a year could show a modest surplus of £100 or so. 1 
should like greatly to see how such an income would to-day 
work out with the vastly changed conditions. I remember that 
the rent was supposed to he a tenth of the income, food was 
taken at ten shillings a head for the weck, the wages of two 
servants at £50 a year, clothing for the head of the house at 
about £30, and education, amusements, and all the other ilems 
at similar reasonable figures. It would be interesting, I think, 
to have comparative lists of pre-war and post-armistice ex- 
penditure of the average middle-class household. 

I am not in a position to supply these myself, cs since 1914 
I have lapsed into the class that is now allowed an abatement 
of only £135—in other words, I belong to the unmarried. What 
I spend on education and the other items in a family budget is 
contributed for grandchildren by cheques that do not exactly 
represent the cost. I do, however, continue my old habit of 
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making a budget—first a tentative one by way of estimate, and 
then a final budget giving actual expenditure. My income of 
£1,000, more or less, has now to bear an Income Tax of 6s. in 
the pound, less £135, and half rate on £225. Being, as to £600, 
unearned, it is now reduced to about £816 net. I own my house, 
eo am nominally sitting at the old annual value, though if I 
sold it to-day I could derive at least double from an investment 
of the sale proceeds in what are called gilt-edged securities. 
My rates are more than doubled, my garden costs me half as 
much more for labour, and my food bill has been trebled. But 
I spend very little on clothes or amusements. I still keep an 
open house in a way, but (alas! I confess it with shame) I have 
had to stoop to receiving paying guests! Otherwise I could 
not, even as a single man, have made ends meet. My budget 
estimate last year showed a surplus of £182, my actual a 
deficit of £213, chiefly due to subsidies to children. As I am 
now a septuagenarian I can afford the luxury of living on 
capital, for, taking the usual course of adding the ages of my 
four grandparents and dividing by four, I can safely assume 
that I shall not require any income at all in ten years’ time. 
Of course, it will be impossible for me to leave much for death 
duties and descendants, but one can’t do everything one would 
like. Part of my income is a small Government pension, which 
would perhaps enable me to die peacefully in an inexpensive 
nursing home if there should be one when I want it. I am 
curious, however, to learn how the middle-class householder 
with, say, £700 a year, a wife, and three children contrives to 
live in these days.—I am, Sir, &c., Wipower. 








POETRY. 
———= 
THE FAIRY SHOEMAKER, 
Upon a mossy root he sat, 
Beneath an aged fairy tree, 
In buckled shoes and three-cocked hat, 
And breeches gartered at the knee, 
As ugly as a chimpanzee. 
His eyes were bright, and in them shone 
That spirit of laughing mockery 
Betokening a Leprechaun. 
He hammered at a fairy boot, 
And gaily whistling as he wrought, 
Kopt beating time with tiny foot 
To tune that mortal never taught. 
I stole behind, and swiftly caught 
Him where his doublet’s points were drawn: 
Ile was not troubled or distraught, 
That philosophic Leprechaun. 

“Yield me your treasure, quick!” I said. 
Wrinkling his nose, he sudden lied: 
“That branch is falling—mind your head! ” 

My eye a moment glanced aside, 
Whereat he bolted, grinning wide, 
And vanished like a dream at dawn. 
Then from the bushes mocking cried, 
“You've lost your lucky Leprechaun! ” 
“Tis ever thus in Erin’s Isle: 
An elf fantastic leads you on; 
Hope greets you with a genial smile— 
Then mocks you like a Leprechaun! 
J. Curupert Soorr. 
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THE THEATRE, 

— pf 
“A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM” AT THE COURT 

THEATRE. 
A Midsummer Night's Dream is a play in which a very careful 
balance has been made between humour, sentiment, and senti- 
mentality. At the end, by a great tour de force, Shakespeare 
shows us the play still on its feet, having brought off its “ tight- 
rope dance” with perfect success. This nice balance it is the 
particular joy of producers to upset; they stress the sentimen- 
tality by prolonging the sentimental parts of the play with 
singing and dancing and by taking off the tart charm of the 
humour by over-emphasis. 

Mr. Fagan’s production suffered from the incursion of episodes 
which one felt had begun life as scenes from a revue representing 
Palm Beach “ bathing cuties.” Then there were stray bits of 
Grand Opera in it, complete with aria and reciiative. 1 know 
little of music, but had always thought in my innocence that 
recitative was a form of expression that was tolerated in opera 
because it was likely to jar and break the illusion if, as in The 
Magic Flute, the characters suddenly began to speak. What 
then, I wonder, was it doing obscuring the words of a perfectly 
good blank-verse play ? There is another dreadful blot on Mr, 
Fagan’s production, and that is that Miss Audrey Carten appar- 
ently suffered under the delusion that Helena was a comic 
character. The effect upon the play of this curious notion can be 
better imagined than described! Miss Carten adopted a 
strange, lisping, affected voice and puffed her hair out like a 
conventional barmaid of twenty years ago. This, of course, “did 
for’ the very amusing and occasionally moving lovers’ scenes— 
Miss Leah Bateman and the two competent lovers being unable 
to counteract the astonishing effect. Miss Iris Hawkins, though 
not quite my idea of Puck, gave a consistent and quite imagin- 
ative performance, though she, like all the rest of the characters, 
with one exception, acted as though sbe were apologising for 
the play’s being in blank verse by speaking it as much like prose 
as possible and making gratuitous eflorts to make the best 
passages sound naturalistic and chatty. The exception was 
Mr. Eugene Leahy as Theseus. He is an actor with a feeling 


for fine tradition. His obvious enjoyment in speaking verse 


lends him weight and dignity. Myr. Alfred Clark as Bottom and 
Mr. Miles Malleson as Quince lead an excellent corps dramaiique 
for the tragical comedy of Pyramus and Thisbe: only now and 
then did they give way to the impulse to put us off with “ knock- 
about” when there were amusing lines to listen to. (1 do not 
wish to condemn“ knock-about.” but maintain that this 
particular play is much funnier without it.) Mr. Alfred Clark 
acted with an admirable gusto and sententiousness without ever 
being grotesque or even undignified. It was a pleasure to 
perceive his complete comprehension of the part. The part of 
Quince did not somehow quite suit Mr. Miles Malieson. He was 
more subdued than we are accustomed to sce him, and there 
was no opportunity here for his own particuar delicious brand o: 
fantasticism. Quince was certainly excellently represented, 
but it was sad to see Mr. Miles Malleson’s name on the programme 
and get no more. 

The Court Theatre has been entirely redecorated inside, and a 
very amusing lighting scheme for the auditorium has been 
devised. There are long windows between the boxes and the 
dress circle, from which a very pleasant yellow light, as of sun- 
light, pours. Alas! unfortunately, Mr. Fagan seemed to be'isve 
that you can produce an effect of gold by using not gold paint, 
but goldish coloured paint. With this the whole theatre is 
decorated, and it produces an effect of unadulterated ginger 
colour. It is untortunate that the colour should not be more 
agreeable, for the idea of getting rid of the absurd upholstery 
o the ordinary theatre was an excellent one. and the 
general tine of stage, boxes. and so on is harmonious and 
pleasant. Unfortunately, the swags of fruit which are to reieve 
the severity have not been brilliantly painted at all, but look 
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as if they had been given two preliminary coats of ginger and 
then one coat of indifferent blue, green, or red. over the top. 
The dresses in the play share the gingerness of the theatre, but 
thore is one beautiful scene of the palace of Theseus, in which two 
tall Doric columns occupy the back of the stage, behind which a 
beautiful night sky is seen in the last act. 

i hope that Mr. Fagan will not take exception to these remarks 
or think that I do not wish him well. I wish him so well that 
I wish him better. He is constantly so nearly hitting the 
nail upon the head. Iam perfectly well aware that it does want 
immense determination to fight against the traditions of stage 
costumiers, stage fairies, stage blank verse, and theatrical 
upholstery. Mr. Fagan has turned the Court into what is now 
perhaps the most interesting theatre in London, and it seems 
ungrateful to turn round and abuse him after he has done it, 
put if only the innumerable pots had contained paint of a 
slightly different colour! I hope that he will not always be 
content with his present position as a producer who is generally 





a@ cété du bonheur. TARN. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Avotto.—French Leave .. és ae «+ 8.30—2.30 

fAmusing comedy. Brigade H.Q. to the life.] 
Wynpuam’s.—The Prude’s Fall oe e+ 8.15—2.30 
[An admirable love-story.] 
Tue Patace.—The Swedish Ballet se -- 8,80—2.30 
{Quite enchanting; perhaps more for décor, miming, and 
music than for dancing.—Notice later. | 
Tus Lyric, HamMursmita.—The Beggar's Opera 8.15—2.3 
(Written only to amuse Dr. Johnson.]} 
Royvautty.—Jilestones aa — a ee 8.15—2.30 


{A revival.] 








BOOKS. 


—$—<—_—_ 
THE VICTORY OVER THE SUBMARINE.* 
ApMIRAL Sms, a very old and good friend of the British 
people and of British seamen, has written the most illu- 
minating account of the war against the submarines which has 
yetappeared. It is a thrilling narrative, and we advise everybody 
to read it. Admiral Sims begins by describing the extreme 
gravity of the situation when he arrived in England in April, 
1917. Till he learned the truth officially he had no idea how bad 
the situation really was. Unless something much more effectua] 
could be done to stop the depredations of the submarines mer- 
chantmen would be swept from the seas and Germany would win 
the wer hands down. Admiral Sims tells us that before he came 
over his information was derived entirely from the Press, and the 
obstinate cheerfulness of the British people had misled him. 
The British people had of course been kept more or less in the 
dark about the extent of the German submarine successes. 
Admiral Sims is careful to point out that the Admiralty did not 
tell lies when they published a weekly statement of merchant 
losses, but he does say that the figures were so set forth— 
though of course we all knew that at the time—that it was impos- 
sible for the public to arrive at the exact tale of losses for any 
given period. it must be remembered that at the time when the 
submarine menace was most terrible in 1917, General Nivelle, who 
for a brief time was in effect Generalissimo—for Lord Haig had 
been required to subordinate his plans to these of the French— 
had met with a considerable reverse ; there had been a mutiny 
French Army, and some people even whispered that 
France could no longer go en. If there had been any betting on 
the war it would have been against Great Britain at that time. 
In these dreadful circumstances Admiral Sims was enormously im- 
pressed by the buoyancy and determination of Mr. Lloyd George. 
He found Mr. Lloyd George always cheery and always ready to 
crack a joke, and he was reminded of that characteristic of 
Abraham Lincoln under rather similar conditions which some 
misunderstanding persons used to take for heartlessness. Admiral 
Sims, of course, did not come into contact with Mr. Lloyd George 
in connexion with anything but naval affairs, and a complete 
picture of Mr. Lloyd George’s activities would have to be drawn 
rather differently. At the same time, Admiral Sims’s impression 
of the Prime Minister was so clear and deep that in summarizing 
this book it is right to mention it. 
Admiral Sims says that, contrary to popular belief, there were 
no regular Lrish bases for German submarines—the visits of 
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German submarines to their friends on the West Coast of Ireland 
were another matter—for the German submarines which 
operated in the Atlantic were well able to keep the seas without 
depending upon local supplies of fuel. Their range was really 
limited by the number of torpedoes they carried. The British 
public also exaggerated the number of submarines which were at 
sea at any one time :— 

“Now in this densely packed shipping area, which extended 
from the North of Ireland to Brest, there were seldom more 
than eight or ten submarines engaged in their peculiar form of 
warfare at one time. The largest number which I had any 
record of was fifteen ; and this was an exceptional foree; the 
usual number was four, six, eight, or perhaps ten. Yet the 
men upon our merchant convoys and troopships saw submarines 
scattered all over the sea.” 


The great majority of German submarines at any particular 
moment were necessarily at home taking in stores and under- 
going repairs. If Germany had had a much larger number of 
submarines she must have won the war. Her small submarines 
used to prowl about the North Sea, and the larger ones which 
went into the Atlantic were formidable vessels which in some 
cases had a displacement of nearly three thousand tons. The 
ordinary man used to ask why the submarines could not be con- 
tained by mines, but the answer, of course, was that the British 
Navy,which had never much belie ved in mines in the past,regarding 
them as the weapons of a weak Power, had not enough mines for 
the purpose. As we know, enough mines were ultimately pro- 
duced, and before the end of the war there was a mine-field almost 
right across the North Sea. The arming of merchantmen was, 
of course, even as early as 1917 of some sort of use in fighting the 
submarines, but Admiral Sims points out that it did not count for 
very much. No doubt the possession of a gun or two gave some 
confidence to a merchant captain, but when merchantmen were 
torpedoed it happened before they had even seen the submarine, 
much less been able to fire at it. The principal service of the 
guns in merchantmen was that the submarines had to cease 
sinking merchantmen by gunfire. Not wishing to take un- 
necessary risks, they had to stay below the surface and to rely 
upon their torpedoes. But torpedoes were precious, and, as we 
have seen, the period for which a submarine could stay at sea 
was conditioned by the number of torpedoes carried. 

The chief foe of the submarine was the destroyer, but here 
again the British Navy was insufficiently equipped. Admiral 
Sims puts the number of British destroyers at 200, and states that 
100 of these had always to stay with the Grand Fleet as a pro- 
tecting screen. The destroyer is almost immune from torpedo 
attack because of her light draught. She draws, let us say, 10 
feet, but the torpedo travels at a depth of about 15 feet. If the 
torpedo is set to travel at a less depth it is easily deflected by the 
surface movements of the water. Moreover, in all dealings with 
asubmarine the amazing quickness in manoeuvring possessed by 
destroyers is a great asset. Germany recognized quite clearly 
that if we defeated the submarines we should do it mainly 
through our destroyers. That was why, in Admiral Sims’s 
opinion, she deliberately resorted to the abominably wicked 
stratagem of torpedoing hospital ships. She concluded that 


| there would be such a great public outcry here that the Admiralty 


would be forced to send hospital ships to sea with protecting 
screens of destroyers. When the Germans observed that this 
was not done with any persistency they suddenly stopped 
torpedoing hospital ships. 

Englishmen can never be grateful enough to Admiral Sims 
for making all questions of national pride subordinate to the 
winning of the war. He grasped the facts clearly from the 
beginning, and saw that the only right thing to do was to help the 
British Navy on the lines of action against the submarines which 
had already been laid down. He therefore put himself and his 
ships frankly and absolutely at the disposal of the Admiralty, 
It was a great act, though we might have expected it from the 
man who made the memorable and charmingly indiscreet speech 
at the Guildhall in 1910, when he said that if the British Empire 
should ever be at war in Europe she could “rely upon the last 
ship, the last dollar, the last man, and the last drop of blood of 
her kindred beyond the sea.” But we cannot make our acknow- 
ledgments to Admiral Sims without remembering how magni- 
ficently he was backed up by Dr. Page, the American Ambassador. 
Their despatches to Washington describing the needs of the 
situation are models of clearness, force, and loyalty. The tide 
began to turn against the submarines when the destroyers, 
coastal motor-boats, and other craft were equipped with depth- 
charges and hydrophones. Admiral Sims mentions the origiv 
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of the depth-charge, which prove‘ vs ce the greatest of all anti- 
submarine weapons :— 

“T once asked Admiral Jellicoe who was the real inventor of 

this annihilating missile. ‘No man in particular,’ he said. 
‘It come into existence almost spontaneously, in response to & 
pressing need. Gunfire can destroy submarines when they are 
on the surface, but you know it can accomplish nothing against 
them when they are submerged. This fact meade it extremely 
difficult to sink them in the early days of the war. One day, 
when the Grand Fleet was cruising in the North Sea, a submarine 
fired « torpedo at one of the cruisers. The cruiser saw the perl- 
scope and the wake of the torpedo, and had little difficult 
in so manoeuvring as to avoid being struck. She then went full 
speed to the spot ) a which the submarine had fired its torpedo, 
in the hope of ramming it. But by the time she errived the 
submarine had submerged so deeply that the cruiser passed 
over her without doing her any harm. Yet tho officers and crew 
could seo the submerged hull; there the enemy lay in full 
view of her pursuers, yet perfectly safe! The officers reported 
this incident to me in the presence of Admiral Madden, second 
in command. ‘‘ Wouldn’t it have been fine,”’ said Madden, “ if 
they had had on board a mine so designed that, when dropped 
overboard, it would have exploded when it reached the depth 
et which the submarine was lying?” ‘That remark,’ continued 
Admiral Jellicoe, ‘gave us the germinal idea of the depth 
charge. I asked the Admiralty to get to work and produce 
a “mine ” that would act in the way that Admiral Madden hac 
suggested.’ ” 
But even when the depth-charge had been perfected the difficulty 
still remained of “ placing” the submarine so accurately as to 
dvop the charge right upon her. This difficulty led to the 
wonderful development of the hydrophone, or listening instrument, 
which took various forms. In this work American research and 
the latest Amorican inventions were simply invaluable. Finally 
it became possible, by the use of listening instruments on three 
vessels simultaneously, to say where a submarine was within a 
few yards. The fate of the submarine was then certain. 

Naval methods, however, as well as instruments and weapons, 
helped to bring about the downfall of the submarine. Admiral 
Sims says that May 20th, 1917, when a convoy reached England 
from the Mediterranean, having steamed at the slow speed of 
eight knots—the speed of the slowest vessel—was a turning-point 
jn the war. Hitherto merchant captains had set their faces 
against the convoy system. They argued that they could not 
possibly steam in regular formation and at stated distances from 
one another, particularly at night with no lights, because they 
had never been trained to do such things and because their 
engines, having none of the delicacy of those inships of war, were 
unadapted for the purpose. Probably their dislike of the idea 
of being convoyed was fortified by the recollection of the sinking 
of the three cruisers the ‘ Hogue,’ the ‘ Cressy,’ and the ‘ Aboukir.’ 
That, they might have pointed out, was the kind of thing that 
was sure to happen to grouped ships! Nevertheless, the convoy 
System was a great success. The merchant skippers were far 
more capable of doing what was required of them than they had 
professed to be. Then, again, the convoyed ships could be pro- 
tected by destroyers, and the submarines which wanted to 
torpedo them had to tackle the destroyers. The submarine, in 
fine, instead of picking off straggling ships, had to face the music 
in dead earnest. 

Admiral Sims devotes a chapter to the astounding work of 
the British mystery ships, but in this work the Americans did 
not take part. Altogether he gives us a complete account of 
how the tables were turned against the submarine, and how 
the submari:.ec instead of being the hunter became the hunted. 
It is a strange and wonderful story. Most readers, we imagine, 
will apply the lessons for themselves, and will not be surprised 
if the Committee appointed to inquire into the wisdom of building 
capital ships should report that the capital ship nced not be 
regarded as having been driven from the seas. We wish we could 
quote Admiral Sims’s account of the dastardly attacks made 
upon our gallant visitors by Sinn Feiners in Ireland and 
his weird account of how, through listening instruments, a 
German crew in a wrecked submarine on the bed of the sea were 
distinctly heard committing suicide. But for this and much 
else we must refer our readers to the bock. 





LORD ASKWITH ON LABOUR DISPUTES.* 
Lorp Askwitn, who was for years the Cfficial Conciliator, has 
written a most interesting kook on his experiences cf industrial 
disputes. We hear more than enough of theoretical methods 
of establishing permanent peace in the world of industry. It 
is a relief to turn to this record of disputes which were settled 
By Lord Askwith, London: Joho 
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by a practical man, who recognizes the primary importance of 
the human element in the factories and workshops, and who 
sees that neither employers nor workmen are models of wisdom 
and unselfishness. Lord Askwith begins with some valuable 
chapters on the problem of educating and training boys and on 
the necessity—still unrecognized in too many cases—of giving 
clever lads full scope for their abilities and ambitions. He 
declares that under modern conditions an intelligent lad enter. 
ing a factory as an apprentice does not learn his trade. The 
employer engages the lad to do a special task and, too often, 
takes no further interest in his progress. The lad, growing up, 
finds himself in a narrow occupation with no apparent chance 
of rising to higher things. He “becomes disillusioned, 
embittered and finally antagonistic to the whole system.” He 
sees opportunities only in trade union and I2bour agitation, and 
finds in such activities an outlet for his energy. With his 
imperfect education he becomes an easy prey to the wild and 
plausible theorists who make a good living by their subversive 
talk and writing. Lord Askwith emphasizes the fact that the 
younger workmen are always found to be advocating strikes 
and extreme courses when the older men would prefer an 
amicable compromise. He traces this revolutionary fever to 
the disappointment of youth at not finding a career open to 
talent in every trade. ‘There is sound sense in the diagnosis, 
and it would be well if all employers were to act on Lord 
Askwith’s advice and admit their responsibility for the proper 
training of the young pcople in their factories. The more 
skilled men we have, the less shall we need to fear any disastrous 
upheaval. 

It was in 1895 that Lord Askwith, as an assistant to the late 
Lord James of Hereford, first studied a labour dispute. He 
was impressed at once, he says, by the superiority of concilia- 
tion to arbitration; ‘‘ however different were the interests and 
characters of the parties concerned, the humanizing of the 
matter, the element of sympathy, could remove difficulties 
apparently impossible to reconcile when they were first dis- 
cussed.” Under the Conciliation Act of 1896, he was employed 
by the Board of Trade to mediate in various cases. An early 
success of his in Scotland, in November, 1897, came opportunely 
for Mr. Ritchie, who was having trouble with his Croydon 
constituents because he had intervened unwisely in the strike 
in the Penrhyn slate quarries, and who was glad to show that 
the Board of Trade could settle a dispute. Lord Askwith 
recalls the Taff Vale Railway strike, and the action which 
followed, in which it was decided that a trade union could be 
sued for damages. Of the Trade Disputes Act of 1906, which 
annulled the decision of the courts and gave the trade unions 
immunity from civil actions for conspiracy, Lord Askwith 
remarks that “‘ many of the complaints against it are not based 
on good grounds, and that it has not been so harmful as many 
suppsse.”” In 1907 Lord Askwith was appointed by Mr. Lloyd 
George to be Assistant Secretary of the Railway Department 
of the Board of Trade. His first official task was to scttic a 
very violent strike of dockers and carters in Belfast, led by 
Mr. James Larkin. He discovered at once that the carters 
had struck without formulating their demands; when they 
put their claims on paper, the employers made no difficulty 
about an agreement. The railway dispute of 1907 was a more 
serious matter. Lord Askwith commends the firm but moderate 
leadership of Mr. Richard Bell, and blames the railway 
companies for not acting together and meeting the railwaymen 
half-way. In 1909 Lord Askwith succeeded the late Mr. A. 
Wilson Fox as Comptroller-General at the Board of Trade, and 
in 1911 he was made Chief Industrial Commissioner and Chair- 
man of the Industnal Council, of employers and trade union 
officials, which was established in that year. Lord Askwith had 
no great opinion of the Council. Conciliation by committee 
did not seem to him a very hopeful method, nor did it, in fact, 
yield good results, partly,no doubt, because the Government 
made too little use of the Council in serious disputes like the 
miners’ sirike of 1912. Lord Askwith says that Mr. Asquith 
was indignant at the failure of Ministerial intervention in the 
transport workers’ strike of 1912:— 

“The Prime Minister was so annoyed that he gave strict 
orders that Ministers, even the President of the Board of Trade, 
who, if any Minister should intervene, was the proper Minister 
to intervene, were to leave industrial disputes alone and not 
mix themselves up with them. This request was almost un- 
necessary in the case of Mr. Buxton, the then President, whose 
policy it endorsed. It was scrupulously followed by his successor, 
Mr. Burns. Mr. Runciman, until the War came and he had to 
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tilt by advice a few cases on to the arbitration tribunals, also 
followed it. Mr. Harcourt, who was acting President for some 
months, rigidly maintained the same policy. It was left for Mr. 
Lloyd George, by his personal action, to reverse this policy, 
during the War, in the case of the Welsh coal strike, and to make 
it impracticable by handing over to the vast number of new 
Ministries, and even the new Departments, established during 
the War, the authority and power to deal with every kind of 
dispute which in the least affected their Departments, a policy 
which led to conflicting decisions, a maze of authorities, and a 
large number of disputes which ought never to have occurred, 
and would never have occurred but for this change.” 


Lord Askwith deals very fully with the trade disputes that 
occurred during the war and with the troubles that the country 
has endured since the armistice. He believes that if, at the 
outset of the war, the Government had denounced the making 
of undue profits out of war industries, they would have found 
it comparatively easy to deal with the trade unions’ incessant 
demands for higher wages which were the workman’s form of 
“profiteering.” He declares that Mr. Lloyd George, then 
Minister of Munitions, settled the Welsh miners’ strike in July, 
1915, by conceding all that the men demanded when, if he had 
waited a few days, the miners would have all gone back to work, 
as their Council advised them to do. 


“There was a story that one of the miners woke up a comrade 

in the middle of the night and said, ‘I am going to esk George 
for so-and-so’; and the other replied, ‘ No, you can’t have the 
face to do that. It is a bit too thick’; to which the other seid, 
‘Oh, yes, I will, and you will see he will give it us’ ; and he did. 
Whether this story be true or not, I am not prepared to say, but 
it indieates exactly tho effect of the settlement. In the result 
all the difficult technical questions wero left over for Mr. 
Runciman, the Minister whose actions and opinions had been 
completely put aside ; men had won a victory by a strike which 
their principal authorities told them ought not to be continued ; 
the example was set to strike first and apply to Mr. Lloyd George, 
whatever Ministers, officials, employers, or union leaders might 
say, with a view to allowance of all claims as the reward of 
violence or pressure. It was almost a farce to the Minister to 
wire to Mr. Asquith that ‘ the solution of the deadlock was ren- 
dered possible on the lines of agreement rather than of coercion 
by the public-spirited action of the coal-owners, who placed 
themselves unreservedly in the Government’s hands, for the 
purpose of securing a peaceful and reasonable settlement imme- 
diately.’ The so-called settlement did more to cause unrest 
during the succeeding years than almost any other factor in the 
War, and to lessen hopes of establishing a sane method of settle- 
ment of labour disputes. Since the War the same policy has 
from time to time been followed, the sole restraint being whether 
the trade is important enough or the unions powerful enough to 
gain access to Downing Street.” 
Lord Askwith regards the intervention of politicians in labour 
disputes with grave concern. He would foster by every means 
the growth of a more friendly spirit between employers and 
employed, who ought to be in one camp and not in two. The 
proper training of the young workmen and the reduction of 
unemployment—which should, he thinks, be the concern of each 
industry and not that of the community as a whole—are the 
two practical reforms on which he lays most stress. He has 
written a very wise and instructive book, 








THE SHIBBOLETHS OF TUBERCULOSIS.* 
Wuetuer it be the author’s intention or not, this book will 
probably be widely read by the public, and it is necessary that 
the reviewer should keep this fact constantly in mind in any 
criticism he may make. It is obvious if any real progress is 
to be made in the control of disease the assistance of the public 
is essential, for without such assistance the most learned, far- 
seeing and self-sacrificing body of medical men will be powerless 
to carry out much-needed reforms. The education of the public 
nust, however, be a slow process and needs to be very carefully 
conducted if the would-be reformer is to avoid many serious 
pitfalls and not make chaos worse confounded. It is worse 
than useless to appeal to a Caesar ignorant of almost the very 
elements of the subject, on which he is asked to give a decision. 
Yeading Dr. Paterson’s cleverly written and highly interesting 
book on tuberculosis, one cannot avoid asking oneself the ques- 
tion whether, in spite of all the good and useful things it con- 
tains, it is not likely to do more harm than good, to confuse and 
lead into error the very public it seeks to educate. We have 
stated that we are not sure whether the author desired that the 
public should read his book, but really there can be no doubt 
that it is to the general public he desires to appeal. Ifo can have 
but a poor opinion of the general practitioner in the bulk. 
The portrait of the general practitioner presented in this volume 
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seems to be arrived at by inverting the process adopted by the 
golfer when speaking of “ his game.” The golfer by “ his game ™ 
means an imaginary round of golf composed of the best scores he 
has ever obtained for each hole, whereas Dr. Paterson’s general 
practitioner is a composite picture of almost all the most ignorant 
specimens of this genus he has ever met. This practitioner does 
not know that in acase of consumption there may be no tubercle 
bacilli in the expectoration, does not know that the bacilli 
may be coughed up and yet not be found at the first or even 
at several subsequent examinations, believes that a reaction 
following a subcutaneous injection of tuberculin is evidence of 
active tuberculosis, that the cutaneous test also is a proof of 
activity, in fact is an ignorant ass who does not read and is 
incapable of thinking. As a matter of fact, quite the opposite 
is the case; much of the best work—aye, and the best thinking— 
is done by general practitioners, and, not infrequently, when 
they have gone astray, they have been following the bleatings 
of consultants—a statement not made with any intention of 
disparaging a body of very efficient physicians. 

Dr. Paterson is an enthusiastic believer in treatment by auto- 
inoculation ; that is to say, a system by which, as a result of 
graduated exercise or work, the patient drives from the centre 
of disease increasing amounts of the tuberculous poisons in the 
system whereby in response the immunity of the patient is 
gradually increased, the disease reduced to inactivity and in 
favourable cases overcome. The treatment is a fairly lengthy 
one, requires very careful, skilled supervision and must be carried 
out in a large, well-equipped institution. Nevertheless, if the 
success claimed for it by the author—a claim which we believe 
to be justified—can be generally attained, then, in spite of these 
drawbacks, its more extensive application is to be advocated. 
But this question is bound up with the greater question of the 
value of the tuberculin treatment introduced by Robert Koch, 
concerning which opinions in the medical profession are still 
much divided, for auto-inoculation is simply tuberculin treat- 
ment, only, instead of injecting a preparation prepared from 
tubercle bacilli grown outside the body, the patient, so to speak, 
injects into his system a tuberculin manufactured in his body— 
prima facie, one more likely to arouse suitable responses. As 
great success as Dr. Paterson claims for auto-inoculation has 
been claimed for Koch’s tuberculin treatment, nevertheless many 
very capable experts remain unconvinced of the latter’s efficacy 
and have discontinued its use. Is it surprising that the general 
practitioner is confused by all this controversy and hesitates 
to adopt methods so potent for good or evil, crying, “A plague o’ 
both your houses”? But to the author’s exposition of his views 
on treatment no exception can be taken ; he knows the subject 
on which he is writing thoroughly, and, whether his views be 
accepted or not, we are glad to have them put so clearly befare 
us. But on other aspects of the problem of tuberculosis we 
believe the author’s views to be both wrong and dangerous. We 
would refer especially to the third so-called shibboleth, ‘ That 
persons who have or have had tuberculosis should’ not 
marry.” Although in practice such marriages cannot well be 
prevented, and although it is true that the children of well- 
trained consumptives may grow up quite healthy, to regard 
this statement as a shibboleth seems dangerously mistaken. 
It is the fashion among certain medical men to consider the 
seed all important and to disregard the soil. But the seed or 
zerm is not the disease, which is indeed the reaction of the soil 
or body to the seed. Germs may be present as in “ carriers,” 
and yet there may neither be disease nor ever has been disease 
in that individual. No amount of statistics will ever convince 
the present writer that the marriage of two people, one or beth 
of whom may be subject to tuberculous disease, is not likely 
to result in the birth of children whose tissues are more than 
averagely susceptible to the inroads of the tubercle bacillus, 
The marriage of such people, while tuberculosis is so widespread, 
should certainly be discouraged. 

The view that the supposed beneficial effects of climate should 
be regarded as a shibboleth also needs combating. Dr. Paterson 
makcs great play with the figures of tuberculous disease among 





the indigenous populations of lccalities recommended as 
eminently suitable for the treatment of consumptives, and it 
js well that the flimsy basis of these claims should be exposed. 
But if it be true that many health resorts have obtained reputa- 
tions for curative influences to which they are not justly entitled, 
this fact hardly disposes of the whole question of the climati« 
treatment of tuberculosis, which needs much further investigation, 
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feeding and suitable hygienic surroundings in promoting the 
well-being of the consumptive, while there is some evidence 
to show that the incidence of tuberculosis in any population 
is closely connected with climatic conditions. Professor Roget 
in his book Altitude and Health has pointed out that in 
Switzerland the great majority of the population live under far 
from favourable conditions, inhabiting as they do misty valleys, 
and claims that the beneficial effects of altitude are not obtained 
at heights less than 5,000 feet above sea-level. 

In spite of what we regard as the defects of this book, it must 
be admitted that Dr. Paterson has made a most interesting 
contribution to the question of the treatment of the consump- 
tive. The author expresses his opinions with vigour and has 
a very large practical experience of his subject, but to describe 
an opponent’s opinions as shibboleths is hardly the highest art 
of controversy. 





“MARGE ASKINFORIT” AND TWO OTHER 
HUMOROUS BOOKS.* 

In his interesting book The Ways of Life (Oxford University 
Press, 6s. 6d. net), which we reviewed recently, Mr. Stephen 
Ward says that since in this life we are all companions in mis- 
fortune, we can at least “drag our fetters with an air,” and 
that in many moments of doubt, irresolution and especially of 
failure, “laughter is better than all the inquisitions of reason.” 
Especially is all this true, he says, of serious matters like religion 
and morality. Surely only a very grave nation could have 
revived the Inquisition. The comic absurdity of burning people 
for their beliefs apparently never dawned upon the Spaniards. 
“A man cannot be prevented from being serious over matters 
of morality, but surely the men who during the war formed 
the first wave of an attack and climbed out of their trenches 
shouting, ‘ This way for the Early Doors,’ expressed all the pity 
and all the glory of such a moment better than any sermon.” 

Mr. Ward would certainly hold that Mr. Barry Pain’s extremely 
funny little book Marge Askinforit' is a much better comment 
on Mrs. Asquith’s Autobiography than the rather heavy 
strictures of a good many critics. The extravagance of Marge 
Askinforit makes its satire quite good-humoured. Marge 
usually occupied the position of temporary parlourmaid in the 
homes of the great. The society with which she mixes is, in 
its higher moments, that of the nobility of the servants’ hall, 
and in its lower it is that of Whitechapel High Street. Marge 
describes how she and her sister “‘ exercised a fascination over 
the other sex that was almost incredible.”” They had a Proposal 
Competition each week ; each of them paid sixpence, and the 
girl who got the greatest number of proposals took the pool. 
“Our lodger pestered my sister and myself with his absolute 
inattention. . . . While the Proposal Competitions were 
on, not one of us thought it worth while to waste time on the 
man. Afterwards I thought that it would be kind to offer 
him a-little encouragement.” ‘ 

“He usually went for a walk on Sunday mornings, and one 
Sunday I said that I would accompany him. ‘ Better not,’ he 
said. ‘Looks to me like rain.’ ‘ But you have an umbrella,’ 
I pointed out. ‘ Aye,’ he said, ‘ and when two people share one 
umbrella, they both get all the drippings from it and none of the 

rotection. You take a nice book and read for a bit.’ ‘ No,’ 

said. ‘I’m coming with you, and though it’s Leap Year, I 
definitely promise not to propose to you.’ ‘ Well,’ he said, 
‘that makes a difference.’ I thrust my arm into his gaily and 
confidentially, and he immediately unhooked. We went on to 
the Heath together. ‘I was once told by a palmist,’ I said, 
‘that I had a mysterious and magnetic attraction for mea.’ 
‘Those palmists will say anything,’ he said. ‘ It’s just the other 
way round really.’ ‘ Perhaps,’ I said. ‘I know I have an un- 
limited capacity for love—and nobody seems to want it.’ ‘ Ah,’ 
he said, ‘it’s a pity to be overstocked with a perishable article. 
It means parting with it at a loss.’ What could I say to a brute 
like that ? And I had nobody there to protect me. ‘I wish,’ 
I said, ‘ that you'd look if I’ve a fly in my eye.’ ‘If you had, 
you'd know,’ he answered. ‘The fly sees to that.’ Some 
minutes elapsed before I asked him to tie my shoe-lace. He 
looked down and said that it was not undone. I simply turned 
round and left him, I was not going to stay there to be insulted.” 

Some of the anecdotes are admirable :— 

** I well remember the first and only time that I met Gladstone. 
I was staying with Lady Bilberry at the time at her house in 
Half Moon Street. She was a woman with real charm and wit, 
but somewhat irritable. Most of the people I’ve met were 
irritable or became so, and I can’t think why. But to return 
to Gladstone. I wrote down every precious word of my conver- 
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sation with him at the time, and the eager and excited reader 
may now peruse it in full. 

GLADSTONE : Lady Bilberry at home ? 

Marce: Yes, sir. 

GLADSTONE: Thanks. 

MARGE: What name, please r 

He gave me his name quite simply, without any attempt at 
rudeness or facetiousness. I should say that this was typical of 
the whole character of -the man. With a beautiful an pune- 
tilious courtesy he removed his hat—not a very good hat—on 
entering the house. I formed the impression from the ease wit] 
which he did this that the practice must have been habitual with 
him. The only thing that mars this cherished memory is that 
it was not the Gladstone you mean, nor any relative of his, but a 
gentleman of the same name who had called to see if he could 
interest her — in a scheme for the recovery of some buried 
treasure. He did not stay long, and Lady Bilberry said I ought 
to have known better.” 

Mr. George Robey’s After-Dinner Stories® are rather disap- 
pointing; they are good stories, but they are so singularly 
badly told. Surely the following is a fine example of how to 
spoil a quite pleasant little story in the telling :— 

* An illustration of the ridiculous and annoying way in which 
a church choir will sometimes run together the words of a hymn is 
afforded by the remark of a small boy in one of the front pews of a 
large and fashionable church in Manchester. 

The hymn beginning ‘The consecrated Cross I’d bear’ had 
just been sung, and in the momentary quiet which followed the 
small boy turned to his father and asked in an earnest whisper : 

‘I say, pa, where do they keep the concentrated, cross-eyer! 
bear ?’” 

The whole of the first paragraph should surely have been omitted. 
The following is much better :— 

““ParRKER. What’s wrong? You seem worried. 

SrreETER. I am. I wrote two notes—one to my broker 
asking him if he took me for a fool, and the other to a lady asking 
her if she would ma me. While I was out somebody 
telephoned ‘ Yes,’ and I don’t know which of ’em it was.” 

Mr. Bairnsfather’s book* contains, amid a good deal that will 
only be enjoyed by those who are fond of his particular type of 
humour, some really funnily conceived correspondence in which 
the late war is ordered from a contractor; it has that satirical 
note without which a whole book of humour is apt to be sticky 
reading. 





A MYSTIC POETESS OF KASHMIR.* 

WE need not be ashamed if we have not before heard tell of 
“Granny Lal,” as she is called in modern Kashmir. It is 
probable that not many of the numerous Europeans who make 
holiday in the lovely Vale of Kashmir have any knowledge of 
her, though they must often have heard her wise saws quoted 
by Kashmiris, both Hindus and Mussulmans, in the course of 
their travels. The authors of this valuable little monograph 
admit that “ little is known about her.” What little # known 
is thus summarized by Sir George Grierson :— 

“ All traditions agree that she was a contemporary of Sayyid 

‘Ali Hamadani, the famous saint who exercised a great influence 
in converting Kashmir to Islam. He arrived in Kashmir in 
A.D. 1380. As we shall see from her songs, Lalla was a 
Yogini, 7.e., a follower of the Kashmir branch of the Saiva 
religion, but she was no bigot, and to her, all religions were at 
one in their essential elements.” 
It is tempting to go on, to quote some of the wonderful legends 
that in credulous modern times are associated with the memory 
of this mediaeval Hindu saint. But perhaps it is wiser to ask 
at once whether such a monograph as this, a work of Oriental 
research and erudition, is one which can be recommended to 
readers of the Spectator. It contains much, to be sure, which 
will be unintelligible, or at best difficult, to others than professed 
students of Indian languages and religions. But, after all. 
India is still, and perhaps may long be, a British Dependency. 
It is not sufficient that we should get our impressions of India 
from newspapers only, or from the accounts of contemporary 
visitors to its highly modernized cities. There are one or two 
reasons why this little book should be read by others than 
professional students of Indian lore. 

In the first place, it contains an admirable Preliminary Note 
on Yoga by Dr. Barnett. For some mysterious reason the word 
Yoga seems to have a fascination for the amateurs, male and 
female, who, in America and in England, have flirted with 
** Esoteric Buddhism” and ‘“ Neo Hinduism.” Such dabblers 
in strange cults can hardly be expected (even when they go so 
far as to deliver lectures on Yoga and the Tantras) to master 
the copious and difficult literature of their subject. Dr. Barnett, 
a learned and industrious professor of Sanskrit, has read the 
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most important Saiva scriptures, and here gives a compact, 
clear, and impartial summary of the astonishing doctrines which 
followers of the Yoga discipline are expected to hold. 

Secondly, if Dr. Barnett’s survey of his subject leaves the 
reader somewhat depressed and dismayed by the misplaced 
ingenuity displayed by religious theorists, he can turn for 
refreshment and solace to the mystical hymns and sayings of 
“@ranny Lal,” rendered into English with the sympathetic and 
smiling scholarship we have learned to expect of Sir George 
Grierson. Time was when it was the fashion (set, among others, 
by Lord Macaulay) to scoff at the puerilities, indecencies, 
inconsistencies of Hindu religious imagination. Scholars have 
shown that Hindu philosophy is as profound and ingenious as 
any. Men who have lived on intimate terms with Hindus, 
Christian missionaries among them, have reported that there 
are Hindu men and women who have lived saintly lives, and 
have found in their ancient faith a lifelong joy in believing. Of 
such, undoubtedly, was “ Granny Lal,” and it is fairly easy to 
see why the old lady’s mystic sayings are still popular in her 
country after more than five centuries. 

Our religion and philosophy, so far as we have any, are curiously 
different from hers. But she had, in her own fashion, a genuine 
love of God and man, and expressed it in words which have 
given delight and comfort to many generations of pious souls. 
Surely such an achievement deserves our respectful admiration. 

Of the scholarship displayed in this little book this is not the 
place to speak. But we may be permitted to call attention to 
the valuable public service which is rendered by the Royal 
Asiatic Society, in spite of scanty funds and growing expenses, 
in publishing these monographs. Other governments than 
ours, those of France and Germany for example, recognize 
that public funds can 1ightly be expended in encouraging 
Oriental research, since disinterested learning in such studies 
as these adds to national prestige. In the world of Oriental 
scholarship the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society holds a 
deservedly high reputation. But its work is much hampered 
by lack of funds, and its capital has been sorely depleted by a 
recent expensive move to new quarters. The more reason why 
we should congratulate the Society on its enterprise in publish- 
ing a work which is not only learned but has real literary charm, 
and on securing the services of two such distinguished editors. 
We can only regret that Sir George Birdwood did not live to 
read a work which would have given vivid satisfaction to his 
intuitive admiration of all that is most attractive in the life, 
thought, and imagination of our Indian fellow-subjects. 





TWO MUSICAL BIOGRAPHIES.* 

Mr. GrorGe Lowe’s study of Josef Holbrooke and his Work} 
is the latest addition to the “ Library of Music and Musicians ”’ 
edited by Dr. Eaglefield Hull. Of the three hundred and 
odd pages, two hundred and thirty-five are devoted to an 
exhaustive analysis with many musical illustrations of Mr. 
Holbrooke’s compositions; these are prefaced by chaptera on 
“The Man and his Music” and “The Critic and his Work.” 
There is also an Introduction reviewing the progress of native 
music from the Elizabethans onward and lamenting its deplor- 
able sterility, after Purcell, until the advent of “‘three musicians 
of genius, Elgar, Holbrooke and Bantock.” The work of Stan- 
ford, Mackenzie, Parry and others is admitted to be respectable 
and earnest, but it “is prim and has a sort of Uriah Heep 
‘umbleness about it.” It is regarded as intensely conservative, 
lacking individuality, imitative and insular. Mr. Lowe has no 
misgivings as to the qualities of Mr. Holbrooke’s music. Here he 
finds a true explorer, with far-reaching and colossal conceptions 
which place him in the same rank with Wagner—upon whom he 
has improved in certain directions—and Moussorgsky; with 
Hardy and Zola. The account of Mr. Holbrooke’s early struggles 
and privations, his pertinacity and industry, inspires sympathy 
and respect. But these qualities do not justify the extravagant 
claims put forward by his admirer. Fifteen years ago Mr. 
Holbrooke was the enfant terrible of the young English school. 
In middle age he still retains something of the enfant terrible, but 
as an explorer he has been left sadly in the rear by the ultra- 
modernists. To him “the modern trend of music is Satanic. 
It seems to express a Paganism which I strongly deprecate.’’ 
Ii is true that (like Charlie Chaplin) he does not set much store 
by Shakespeare, and that Bach does not appeal to him in any 
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great degree. But when Mr. Lowe asserts that “his musi¢ 
reflects the modernity of his literary tastes” on the strength of 
the fact that his favourite authors are Tolstoy, Carlyle, Zola, and 
Poe, he gives away the show. Literary taste is not Mr. Hol- 
brooke’s strong point, witness his setting of texts by Eric Mackay 
and the pseudo-Ossianic libretti of “T. E. Ellis.” His talent, 
energy, and combativeness are not to be denied, but his eager 
desire “to obtain the recognition of his genius in his lifetime” 
—which Mr. Lowe declares to be common to other fine creative 
artists—has been his great snare. In any case the time has not 
yet come to appraise his achievement with any finality : and this 
book is not the first example of the dangers of indulging in 
uncritical and premature lauds of the living. 

In spite of the disparagement of such as Mr. Holbrooke, the 
study of Bach and the admiration of his genius exhibit a steady 
crescendo, One of the most interesting features of the recent 


| Bach Festival was the number of young people who attended 


the performances. And now Dr. Sanford Terry, whose services 
to Church music are too well known to need commendation, has 
made a valuable addition to the Bach literature by his new 
translation of Forkel’s biography,? hitherto only available in 
the imperfect version published in 1820. Forkel, who was born 
@ year and a-half before the death of Bach, had the advantage 
of personal acquaintance with two of Bach’s sons, Wilhelm Friede- 
mann and Carl Philipp Emanuel. He was also a trained musician. 
He had great opportunities which he did not fully use, for his 
estimate of Bach is based entirely on the organ and clavier 
music. But with all its limitations and prejudices, his mono- 
graph has the abiding distinction of being the first, in Dr. 
Sanford Terry’s phrase, “to claim for Bach a place amongst 
the divinities, to stimulate a national sense in his own people, and 
to present him as the herald of a German nation as yet unformed.” 
Dr. Sanford Terry’s work is very far from being confined to the 
duties of the mere translator. He has added an excellent supple- 
mentary chapter on Bach at Leipzig, copious annotations in 
correction and expansion of Forkel’s somewhat meagre narra- 
tive, and doubled the length of the original book by a set of 
appendices giving a complete chronological catalogue of Bach’s 
compositions; a catalogue, with critical notes, of the Church 
cantatas; a full record of the Bachgesellschaft editions; a 
collation of the Novello and Peters editions of the organ works ; 
eight genealogical tables; and a full bibliography. The portraits 
and illustrations are well chosen and reproduced. Our only 
regret is that the price of the volume must inevitably restrict 
the number of its readers. 





MOUNTAINEERING ART.* 

Arr has been defined in a general way as “every regulated 
operation or dexterity by which organized beings pursue ends 
which they know beforehand.” ‘Tested by this definition 
modern mountaineering is most justly claimed by Mr. Raeburn 
asanart. His book deals exclusively with the executive branch 
of the art. It is severely practical and written for use, not for 
entertainment. There are still many persons who believe that 
the summit view is the object of a long ascent. If any such 
person reads beyond the first few pages, he will realize that the 
mere ascent and descent of steep slopes has become an exciting 
sport of a highly technical character, whose interest to many 
of its votaries is independent of the size or situation of the 
mountain on which the slopes occur. It is true that climbing 
consists in putting one foot continually before the other, but 
such a description conveys no idea of what it means to Mr. 
Raeburn. We might as well say batsmanship to Mr. C. B. 
Fry is just “ putting the bat against the ball.” 

The book is written on the lines of the Badminton Volume on 
Mountaineering published in 1892; it might almost serve as a 
new edition of that work. But it is too much restricted to the 
purely technical side of the sport. There is no attempt to 
describe its aesthetic pleasures or to stimulate enthusiasm. 
The keenness of the reader is assumed; and the author’s aim 
is to give him the benefit of his very wide experience and know- 
ledge in dealing with the obstacles presented by the many different 
forms and conditions of snow, ice, and rock. As an all-round 
mountaineer, a man likely to be a safe guide on almost any 
climbable mountain in any country, Mr. Raeburn has the highest 
credentials. He is no specialist ; he has studied snow in Britain 
as carefully as in the Alps and Caucasus, and all kinds of rock 
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have been handled by him as a cragsman, a naturalist, and a 
geologist. 

The chapter on equipment is thoroughly up to date. The 
advico given, especially in the all-important matter of boots, 
often differs from that of the experts of thirty or forty years ago ; 
but the difference is the result of the experiences of many 
climbers in the intervening years, and will be endorsed generally 
by the present generation. The advice has not been given in a 
hurry; “almost every published work on climbing and moun- 
taineering, in English, and in the principal continental languages, 
has been consulted.” ‘The methods employed in overcoming 
tho difficulties that confront a climber on rock and snow in 
Britain are illustrated by descriptions of typical, semi-imaginary 
climbs. The rock ascent is in the hands of A, B, C, a very 
patient and sweet-tempered trio, and for the snow climb they 
are reinforced by the addition of D. The accounts read rathor 
like a long proposition of Euclid; they are full of sound reason- 
ing and of basic truths for the student to build on. Alpine 
climbing is dealt with in the same business-like manner. We 
renew our acquaintance with A, B, C, and find them in every 
way fitted to solve the longer probloms. 

Miss Ruth Raeburn contributes a soction “For the Lady 
Mountaineer.” The page which contains a full-length portrait 
of a lady in complete climbing costume deserves, and will 
doubtless receive, full attention from her readers. A male 
critic may safely hazard the opinion that the hat is the weakest 
point in a very neat and sensible outfit. Whether rock-climbing 
of the type that satisfies the modern cragsman is “ eminently 
suitable for women ” is a point which only the results of the next 
few years can decide. 

Nearly half the book is occupied by the section on “ General 
Principles.” Under this title, “ Ethics and Rules of Moun- 
taineoring,” the use of ice-axe, crampons, and rope, food, drink, 
and health, and exploration, are discussed as an experienced 
mountaineer and a practical Scot might bo expected to discuss 
them. The numerous illustrations havo all been chosen with 
regard to their instructional rather than their pictorial value. 
Mr. Raeburn writes with conviction and refreshing candour. ‘No 
stimulants are necessary for Alpine climbing. Plain digestible 
food, sparingly partaken of, and wator are sufficient.” Even 
north of the [Tweed some might well exclaim: “ This is a hard 
saying!” Tho old warnings against eating snow are ridiculed. 
Mr. Racburn himself has eaten many pounds of it. But ho 
clearly has a digestion that encourages some recklessness in 
these matters. In tho close atmosphere of an Alpine hut he 
clects not to end his evening meal with tea or coffes ; “a bottle 
of red wine mulled with sugar is a more restful drink” ! The 
importance of reducing to the minimum what the guideless 
climber carries on his back is strongly urged, but men will always 
differ on the question of what is essential. It is hard to believe 
that the very neatly dressed gentleman shown on p. 73 per- 
forming a perfect standing glissade would agree that “ time- 
wasting and useless knick-knacks such as a razor should be left 
behind,” or that “the less washing at high elevations the 
better.” 

The item in Mr. Raeburn’s equipment that will excite most 
curiosity in climbing circles is his walking-stick. “I was 
showing a friend some sea-birds’ breeding haunts on cliffs about 
200 feet high. As he wished a fow guillemot’s eggs I put a 
walking-stick into the turf, looped a rope over it, and prepared 
to descend. In fixing the rope I bent it sharply, when it at 
onco broke half-way through.” Till his fellow-climbers have seen 
the stick and the turf they must be allowed to ascribe the 
destruction of the rope to some agency more beneficent than 
damp étorage ! 





FICTION. 


IN CHANCERY.* 
Mr. Gatswortay’s novel is a third instalment of what he calls 
“Tho Forsyte Saga” which began in The Man of Property and 
was continued in the “ Indian Summer of a Forsyte,” contained 
in the volume entitled Five Tales. So, though a sufficiency of 
retrospective explanation is provided, readers unfamiliar with 
the full record miss a good deal of illuminative preparation if 
they take it up at this stage. It is still a family history, in 
which another generation of the great and prosperous Victorian 
clan sprung from a Dorsetshire yeoman farmer emerges into 
view, but Mr. Galsworthy is careful to remind us of the 








*in Chancery. by John Galsworthy Londoa: Heinemann. [vs. net.) 








progressive shrinkage of the stock. There were ten old Forsytes, 
who had twenty-one children ; of the third generation there are 
only seventeen, with little prospective of any substantial increase, 
And though in the second generation the dominant character. 
istic of the tribe—the possessive instinct, the feeling that a man 
has a right to do what he likes with his own, whether it be money 
or flesh and blood—is still strong, the force of environment and 
the new spirit of independence and sympathy has begun to sap 
the old family traditions, and these divergences and breakings 
away lend interest and poignancy to the present recital. To 
certain extent they had begun to declare themselves even 
amongst the old Forsytes, notably in old Jolyon, the first of the 
clan to sympathize with rebels in their disregard for orthodox 
morality as interpreted by the “ petty Decalogue of Mode,” 
Old Jolyon’s special protégée was the wife of his nephew Soames, 
who ran away from a blameless but unendurably exacting 
husband. Jolyon’s son and namesake was a genial and accom. 
plished artist who never stopped anyone from doing anything, 
His nephew George was a self-indulgent man about town, con. 
fined to the Turf and fast clubs; one of his nieces cultivated 
musical Bohemia. In the third generation hardly a trace of the 
narrow, self-protective caution of their ancestry survives, 
Jolyon the third and his sister Holly have charm; his half. 
sister June consoles herself for an unhappy love affair by keeping 
an asylum of human lame ducks ; the other cousins are cheerful, 
rather commonplace young people in whom the authentic 
Forsyte strain has suffered dilution. The interest of the story 
centres in the deviations from the Forsyte “ norm”? in the second 
generation, and especially in their matrimonial infelicities, 
After twelve years’ separation from his wife Soames Forsyte is 
still in love with the woman who had deserted him. His long 
delay in taking any action, and her blameless life after one brief 
lapse and the death of her lover, make it difficult for him to 
obtain legal relief. His passion for reconciliation makes him 
almost a tragic figure, but the terms he proposes only reawaken 
Irene’s invincible repulsion. For the extrication of both of their 
necks from “ chancery ’’—the phrase is not used in its strictly 
legal sense—it is enough to say that Soames’s desire for a son 
and heir, to carry on the Forsyte name, proves his ultimate and 
ruling passion ; and with the aid of a retaliatory policy, and its 
influence on the relations of the “ no-longer-young Jolyon” and 
Soames’s wife, it paves the way to a comparatively happy 
ending. One may add that here, as always, Mr. Galsworthy 
is remarkably just to the characters with whom he is not in 
perfect sympathy. He writes of the old régime with respect 
and even regret, much in the spirit of the comment which he 
puts in the mouth of Jolyon the second when speaking of his 
uncles: “‘ Their day is passing, not altogether for the advantage 
of their country. They were pedestrian, but they were sound.” 





The Stranger. By Arthur Bullard. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—This American story deals with the contrast between 
the Western and Eastern ideals as to what is the best 
purpose to which life can be devoted. The Eastern stand- 
point is taken by an American brought up in Morocco, who 
contrasts the religion of Mohammed with the religion of Christ 
in a manner exceedingly favourable to the former. Perhaps, 
if the author of the book had visited the more Oriental parts 
of Morocco, he would not consider that the standard of health 
and happiness of the Moors was superior to that of the Americans. 
The Stranger gives a scries of arguments in favour of the seclu- 
sion of women, which is hardly borne out by visits to the ladicg 
themselves, whose existence is chiefly passed not in meditation, 
but in gossip. The study of the prisons also leaves something 
to be desired, and altogether the special pleading of the book in 
favour of Mcrocco versus America should not be too readily 
believed in by the intelligent reader. 

ReapasLe Novrers.—The House. By Katharine Tynan. 
(Collins. 9s. net.)—Iéi will be some time before the reader will 
realize that the country house in which the opening scene of 
this book is set is not, as is usual with Mrs. Tynan’s novels, in 
Ireland. This time the story is concerncd with an English 
county family, of which the eldest son has leanings towards 
Socialism, studies the land question in a practical manner on 
a farm, and finally marries the very attractive daughter of a 
Labour leader. The book is exceedingly pleasant reading. 
Sir Waterloo. By Alfred E. Carey. (Selwyn and Blount. 
83. Gd. net.)—A novel of the year 1833, the most interesting 
parts of which are concerned with the extraordinary difficulties 
of the first railway companies in gaining Parliamentary sanction 
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for their enterprise. The life of nearly a hundred years ago is 
well realized, and the whole book is very well-worth reading. 





POETS AND POETRY. 





THE GARDEN OF BRIGHT WATERS.* 

Mr. Powys Matuers’ The Garden of Bright Waters' represents 
an extraordinary tour de force in the art of translation. The 
volume contains no fewer than one hundred and twenty Asiatic 
love poem3,some from the Chinese, some from the Arabic, some 
from Hindustani, some from the Turkish, and others from a 
dozen dialects and variations of these languages. He modestly 
says in his Translator’s Notes that many of the songs have 
been written from the literal translations of French and Italian 
scholars, but most of them are so very much living poems in 
their English form that it seems impossible to believe that his 
phrase, ‘checked wherever possible by my own knowledge,” 
does not stand for a great deal. Perhaps one of the most curious 
features of the book is the note on John Duncan, the Scotsman 
turned Arab, who wrote in Arabic. Here is a typical example 
both of Mr. Duncan’s work and of Mr. Mathers’ translation :— 

“You know so well how to stay me with vapours 

Distilled expertly to that unworthy end ; 

You know the poses of your body I love best 

And that I am cheerful with your head on my breast ; 

You know you please me by disliking one friend ; 

You read up what amuses me in the papers. 

Who knows me knows I am not of those fools 

That get tired of a woman who is kind to them, 

Yet you know not how stifled you render me 

By learning me so well, how I long to see 

An unprectised girl under your clever phlegm, 

A soul not so letter-perfect in the rules.” 
This poem is typical of the quality of the verse, though much 
of it is more striking and lyrical, and the reader will therefore 
see that Mr. Mathers has the right to ask, as he does, that we 
should consider The Garden of Bright Waters not so much as a 
literary curiosity as a collection of poems. The book makes 
extraordinarily agreeable reading and forms a considerable 
advance on the author’s last volume. By the way, how good 
Mr. Mathers is at titles: Coloured Stars, Black Marigolds, 
The Garden of Bright Waters. 

“*This book? is not concerned with Poetry, the subject of it is 
War, and the Pity of War. The Poetry is in the Pity,” writes 
Mr. Wilfred Owen, the author of Poems, in his unfinished 
preface. His poems should be read remembering this statement. 
They are many of them fragmentary because he was killed in 
1918, and was too absorbed in soldiering to devote much time 
to writing, but so deeply was he impregnated by the pitifulness 
of life in the trenches and its fineness in spite of the horror, 
that he is able to convey this impression more strongly than 
any other war poet to the non-combatant reader, whom he so 
heartily despised :— 

**I have perceived much beauty 
In the hoarse oaths that kept our courage straight ; 


Heard music in the silentness of duty ; 

Found peace where shell-storms spouted reddest spate. 
Nevertheless, except you share 

With them in hell the sorrowful dark of hell, 

Whose world is but the trembling of a flare, 

And hoaven but as the highway for a shell, 
You shall not hear their mirth: 

You shall not come to think them well content 

By any jest of mine. These men are worth 

Your tears: You are not worth their merrimont.” 


Mr. Owen resembled Mr. Siegfried Sassoon (whose introduction is 
a model of brevity and dignified appreciation), yet, had he lived, 
one feels he had in him the makings of a finer poet than Mr. 
Sassoon will ever be, because his sense of compassion was so 
very strong,and yet it never sank into sentimentality. In a 
poem entitled “Anthem for Doomed Youth” there occurs this 
stanza, which is of a rather different quality from the rest. 
It is one full of promise. Mr. Owen might one day have 
written something great. 


*“What candles may bo held to speed them all ? 
Not in the hands of boys, but in their eyes 
Shall shine the holy glimmers of goodbyes. 
The pallor of girls’ brows shall be their pall; 
Their flowers the tenderness of patient minds, 
And each slow dusk a drawing-down of blinds,” 


* (1) The Garden of Bright Waters. 
Trasil Blackwell. [68. net). (2) Poems. By Wilfred Owen, 
and Windus. (6s. net.) 





By Edward Powys Mathers. Oxford: 
London: Chatto 








Poems Worry or ConsiDERATION.—Terra Ilalica. By 
Edward Storrer. (The Egoist Press. 3s. 6d.)—Many of thece 
little poems read like translations from the Anthology itself, and 
are recommended to all those who love the South as it really is 
and not as seen through the eyes of guide books and Thomas 
Cook’s travel bureau. Two Foemen. By Herbert Edward 
Palmer. (Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d.)—The volume opens with some 
punning verses on the author’s name, and this revival of an 
Elizabethan custom is pleasing. The rest of the poems are 
mostly sentimentally religious in tone and disappointing in style. 
Poems. By Edward L. Davison. (G. Bell. 3s. 6d.)—The 
author is a lesser Georgian and a pro.gé of Mr. J. C. Squire. He 
is at his best in a poem called “ At a Melodrama,” which has an 
cighteenth-century flavour. The Rising Tide. Py Dr. 
Arthur Whitby. (Elkin Mathews. 5s.)—A study of the works 
of William Blake and Mr. de la Mare is to be recommended to 
Dr. Whitby that he may learn the value of simplicity of language. 
Old English Baliads, By Hyder E. Rollins. (Cambridge 
University Press. 18s. 6d.)—This imposing volume, containing 
many rare ballads, should prove invaluable to all interested 
in the subject. Professor Rollins has been both energetic and 
thorough in his work. 




















GIFT-BOOKS. 
——————— 
STORIES FOR BOYS. 
Mr. Ricnarp Birp has written another capital school story, 
The Sporting House (H. Milford, 5s. net). His hero, at the 
age of sixteen, has, for family reasons, to leave one famous public 
school where he had built up a good reputation for games, and 
go to another school, to begin all over again. How a boy in 
this extremely difficult position overcame the ill-will of his new 
schoolmates and finished his course successfully is very cleverly 
described in Mr. Bird’s book. The author has a happy knack 
of inventing amusing episodes to relieve the main plot. In 
the chief football match of the year, the hero, playing as a 
substitute for his old school, gains the winning try against 
his new school—a most awkward victory. Sea Scouts All, 
by Perey F. Westerman (Blackie, 4s. 6d. net), is a spirited tale 
of a troop of Hampshire boys who navigated a motor-boat 
from the Upper Thames and had exciting experiences off the 
mouth of the river and in the Channel. The Scoutmaster’s 
warning against textbooks on navigation is expressed perhaps 
too bluntly; “‘commen sense, resourcefulness, and an ability 
to read a chart” are no doubt the essentials, ‘‘ coupled with a 
nautical instinct,’’ but a yachtsman is all the better for some 
technical knowledge. The Salving of the Fusi Yama, also by 
Mr. Westerman (Blackie, 5s. net), is concerned with a cargo 
of bullion in a ship sunk by the Germans off a Pacific island. 
As some Germans were seeking the treasure, the English party 
had an exciting time. They used a seaplane with great effect 
in their adventures.——The Lost Trooper, by F. Haydn Dim- 
mock (Pearson, 4s. net), is an interesting story of North-Western 
Canada. A patrol of Mounted Police makes a long journey into 
the wilds in search cf a lost comrade, and in pursuit of a band 
of whisky-smugglers. The vast and empty land is_ well 
described. It is characteristic that the chief smuggler, when 
at last tracked down, was found to be dying of smallpox. 
Making Good, by Captain G. B. McKean, V.C. (Milford, 5s. 
net), is another attractive story of the North-West. Twe 
young sailors desert at Halifax and make their way westward, 
to find employment on a cattle-ranch. The author describes 
the rough and tumble life of the prairie vividly and with evident 
enjoyment. The Bushrangers of Black Gap, by John 
Finnemore (Black, 5s. net), is a set of thrilling short stories, 
of the capture of a bushranger, a mutiny at sea, an adventure 
among the Dyaks of Borneo, an escape from Manchurian bandits, 
a lion-hunt in Rhodesia, and so on. Mr. Finnemore knows 
how to tell a tale and maintain the interest to the very end.—— 
Captains of Harley, by Hylton Cleaver (Milford, 5s. net), is a 
carefully written and ingenious school story. But the new 
head-master who deposes the football captain and appoints his 
own son, brought from another school for the purpose, is too 
absurd to be a plausible tyrant. If such a head-master could 
exist, the story is well contrived. A man of such incredible 
stupidity would doubtless have stopped all gamcs until the 
boys recognized his son as captain. The Brigand of the Air, 
by Christopher Beck (Pearson, 4s. 6d. net), deals with a 
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piratical airship, which works from a secret base in the North 
of Scotland, and is at !ast caught by a still more powerful airship. 
Ten years ago such a story would have seemed fantastic ; nowa- 
days it seems possible, if not probable. Mr. Beck is a spirited 
story-teller. Martin Crusoe, by T. C. Bridges (Harrap, 6s. 
net), is a kind of nightmare on “ Wizard Island” in which 
ancient Norsemen, primitive savages, and modern aeroplanes 
play their part, with a voleanic eruption and a submarine to 
conclude the adventures. It is exciting to a degree. 








STORIES FOR GIRLS. 

Mother and Dad and the Rest of Us, being the first book of 
Archie Fairfax (Blackie, 6s. net), is a pleasant domestic fairy- 
tale, purporting to be told by a boy of twelve. The long-lost 
uncle appears in due course with plenty of money to restore 
the family fortunes. There is much quiet humour in this story. 
——The Right Kind of Girl, by Dorothea Moore (Nisbet, 6s. net), 
is an attractive and amusing tale of a new girl at a boarding- 
school, where she is continually getting into scrapes. She 
contrives to keep her pet kitten, and at the end this kitten 
plays a decisive part in an adventure. Miss Moore writes well, 
and her girls are very natural. The Taming of Tamzin, by 
Esmé Stuart (Harrap, 6s. net), is the stery of a spoilt and selfish 
child who plays tricks on her governess and is the indirect cause 
of the governess contracting a serious illness. In the end 
Tamzin is reformed. It is an agreeable book.——The School 
Torment, by Elsie Jeannette Oxenham (Chambers, 6s. net), 
relates the experiences of a little girl who with two other girls 
finds herself at a boys’ preparatory school. The boys, it must 
be said, show commendable kindness to the girls, who share 
their cricket and their feasts. Winifred Avon, by Mabel 
Marlowe (Harrap, 6s. net), is a lively and dramatic story of 
a girls’ school; the usual little quarrels and intrigues are 
described with humour and sympathy.——Another good 
story is Zh> Merry Five and Toronto, by Edna Lake 
(Chambers, 5s. net), in which the search for a lost father is 
the central incident. 











ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

Miss ELeanor Barnes in As the Water Flows (Grant Richards, 
25s. net) describes whimsically and somewhat rhetorically 
her adventurous journeys in a Canadian cance on little Southern 
rivers like the Arun and Rother, the Mole, the Salisbury Avon, 
and the Dorset and Kentish Stours. The slender text is lavishty 
illustrated with clever and amusing water-colour drawings by 
Miss Helen Stratton and with many excellent photographs. 
Wise fishermen know the charms of these little rivers ; canoeing 
on them is to be commended only to adventurous spirits who 
do not mind an upset or two. But Miss Barnes has made a 
most attractive book. 

Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. publish as usual their 
engaging annuals. Everyday (5s. 6d. net) is now in its forty- 
eighth volume; it is a capital children’s magazine, with plenty 
of good stories and pictures. Chatterbox Newsbox (2s. net), 
Leading Strings (2s. 6d. net), and The Prize (2s. 6d. net)—now 
in its fifty-eighth year—are also very pleasant volumes for young 
children. The large, clear type is to be noted with approval. 
Ward, Lock, and Co.'s Wonder Book, edited by Harry Golding 
(Ward, Lock, 6s. net), is another good volume of a popular 
series. 

Herbert Strang s Annual (Milford, 7s. 6d. net) is a collection of 
entertaining stories of war and sport, adventure and school life, 
which may be heartily commended to boys and girls. 
Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Girls (Milford, 7s. 6d. net) is another 
agreeable collection of stories and articles ; it includes a comical 
poem by Mr. de la Mare, and is well illustrated. The Oxford 
Annual for Scouts (Milford, 7s. 6d. net) includes some stories 
of adventure and also a number of articles on topics dear 
to scouts—such as the Morse code, woodcraft, boxing, and 
the like. 

Mr. William J. Long’s Wood-Folk Comedies (Harper, 3 dollars 
net) deals conscientiously with ‘the play of wild animal life 
on a natura! stage ”’ and, like al! the author’s works, shows close 
observation of the wild creatures in the Canadian forests and 
Numbers of Things, written 

















prairies. It is very readable. 


and drawn by Lilian Price Hacker (Milford, 2s. net), is a pretty 
book with coloured pictures oi small girls and verses to match. 
The colour-printing is exceptionally good. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


_—_—_—_ 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





Tercentenary Handlist of English and Welsh Newspapers. 
(The Times: Hodder and Stoughton. 21s. net.)—We owe to 
the Times, and to the patient industry of Mr. Muddiman, the 
first really serious attempt at a historical catalogue of the English 
and Welsh Press. It begins with a “‘Coranto” of the 2nd 
December, 1620, printed in English at Amsterdam. In 1621 
similar “‘Corantos”’ were printed in London. ‘The compiler 
deals only with journals, copies of which survive and can be scen. 
The list is divided into two sections, for London and for the 
provinces. In each section journals are entered under the date 
of their foundation or that of their earliest known issues. The 
compiler admits that his lists for the eighteenth century are 
incomplete for lack of material, but from 1800 onwards the entries 
are surprisingly numerous. Under the year 1828 we find 
forty-seven London journals recorded ; of these only six survive 
—the Athenaeum, the Veterinarian, the Record, Perry's Bankrupt 
and Insolvent Gazelte, the Bankers’ Circular, and the Spectator. 
‘Lhe rate of mortality among newspapers, as this volume reminds 
us, has always been high. 


The Assembly Books of Southampton. Vol. II., 1609-1610. 
Edited by J. W. Horrocks. (Southampton: Cox and Sharland. 
28s. net.)—The Southampton Record Society continues ite 
admirable work of printing the rich archives of the ancient 
borough. The minutes of the Assembly or Corporation, which 
met weekly and dealt with local business, are well worth reading. 
Mr. Horrocks in a valuable introduction discusses poor relief, 
the regulation of trades and prices, and the commercial questions 
which agitated Southampton, especially the conflict with the 
monopolist Levant Company. The Assembly had a drastic way 
of dealing with profiteers. In 1609 candles were thought to be 
too dear. The butchers were therefore ordered to sell all their 
tallow to the chandlers at a fixed price. When they refused, 
they were required, under an old agreement, to bring all their 
tallow to market “ and to sell it to none but to the townsmen at 
their peril.” Brewers and “‘tipplers”’ or ale-house keepers were 
carefully watched ; a typical entry is: “ Christopher Sturges 
ordered to pay 3s. 4d. for selling a pint of beer for a penny.” 
The Assembly deemed it necessary, “for that Sir Laurence 
Tanfield, Knight, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, hath stood 
our honourable good lord in this suit’ about a duty on wines, 
to send him “a hogshead of very excellent sack,” valued at £8. 
Mr. Horrocks adds some notes about Southampton’s connexion 
with early voyages to the New World. It is probable, he thinks, 
that John Alden was a native of Southampton, where the Pilgrim 
Fathers hired him as a cooper. He has found several loca} 
references to a ship or ships called ‘ Mayflower,’ between 1€03 
and 1610, but the name was common at that period. 


The First Quarto Edition of Shakespeare's ** Hamlel.” By 
Frank G. Hubbard. (Madison: University of Wisconsin. 
50 cents.) —Professor Hubbard has reprinted the First Quarto of 
Hamilei, modernizing the spelling and adding the modern stage 
directions. In a lengthy introduction he traverses the view of 
Mr. A. W. Pollard and others that this First Quarto of 1603 was 
a piracy and that the text is manifestly careless and corrupt 
because it was taken down surreptitiously by a shorthand 
writer and revised by an actor. Professor Hubbard contends 
very reasonably that we must consider the First Quarto by itsclf, 
that there is nothing suspicious about its publication, and that 
the text, though much shorter than that of the Second Quarto 
of 1604 and the First Folio, is coherent and not specially inaccu- 
rate. It is well to have the other side in the Hamlet controversy 
stated in this scholarly fashion, and the cheap reprint of the 
much-abused First Quarto is worth reading. 














The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has added 
| half a dozen pamphlets to its valuable series of Hints for Students 
| of History. Nothing could be better, forexample, than Coins and 
Medals (1s. 6d. net), by Mr. G. F. Hill, Keeper of Coins at the 
| ritish Museum. In a few pages he explains, with the aid of 
typical examples, why coins are important as historical evi- 
dence and how they are dated; he then gives a short biblio- 
graphy which will help the beginner in a vast and fascinating 
subject. Mr. William Miller's Vhe Latin Orient (1s, 6d. net) 
is a masterly little sketch of a strange and romantic story to 
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Bion 
which few Englishmen have devoted so much attention as he 
has done. Professor Jenkins, of the Lambeth Palace Library, 
writes with much learning and humcur on Ecclesiastical Records 
(1s. 9d. net). Dr. Marshall’s The Historical Criticism of Docu- 
menis (1s. 3d. net) is a highly interesting essay, enunciating 
sound principles and recalling some notable forgeries, such as 
the pseudo-Ingulf and the “Squire Papers” which deceived 
Carlyle. The late Dr. Cunningham’s Monuments of English 
Municipal Life (1s. net) shows a wonderful knowledge of old 
English towns and is full of ideas. The same publishers in 
their cheap and scholarly Texts for Students have included 
Itinerarium Regis Ricardi (1s. 9d. net)—select passages edited 
by Mr. M. T. Stead from the contemporary accoynt of Richard 
the First’s Crusade, written in Palestine by a monk who accom- 
panied him. It is a spirited narrative, and the Latin, resembling 
the Vulgate in style, is easy to read. 








Pole and Czech in Silesia. By James A. Roy. (Lane, 
$s. net.)—Captain Roy was attached to the Allied Commission 
in Teschen. His lively little book merely records his own 
impressions of Prague, Vienna, Cracow, Warsaw, and Upper 
Silesia, but it illustrates very clearly the chaos of racial animosity 
and economic disturbance in Central Europe. The feud between 
Czechs and Poles over Teschen and the quarrels among the 
Poles themselves are pitiful indeed. The American delegate on 
the Commission—a genial Middle Westerner—explained the 
Czech raid on Teschen thus: ‘“‘ Wa’al, you see, it’s like this, 
Them Dooks—meaning the Czechs—took and waltzed the other 
boys right back to the Vistula, and when they were tired, they 
quit foolin’ and sat down and waited till we came along to put 
things right for them again.’”? An Austrian Count told Captain 
Roy that the Austrian gentry were grateful to the British for 
facilitating the escape of the ex-Emperor Karl. ‘No other 
nation,” he said, ‘‘would have thought of such a thing except 
the English.” 


The Colonization of North America. By H. E. Bolton and 
T. M. Marshall. (Macmillan. 26s. net.)—Though this is a 
text-book, it deserves mention and praise because it deals with 
the colenizing efforts of all European nations in North America 
from the first voyage of Columbus in 1492 to the recognition 
of the United States in i783. The American authors justly 
remark that the work of Spain in North America has been giavely 
under-estimated by most historians, and that the work of France, 
in Louisiana as well as in Canada, has been imperfectly realized, 
They give a convenient and readable sketch of the whole subject, 









with many useful maps and bibliographical notes. The causes 
of the American revolution are not unfairly summarized, though 
an English writer would emphasize some points more and others 
le: 8. 


Works or Rurerent Burke’s Peerage for 1921, edited by 
A. Winton Thorpe (Burke Publishing Co., £6 6s. net), is the 
eighticth edition of this familiar and venerable werk, which is 
ihe most complete of its kind. It has been revised with care. 
We notice that the death of Lord Bessborough, a very few days 
ago, is recorded in the preface, though not, of course, in the bedy 
of the work. Highty-one new peers, 160 new baronets, and 
1,800 new knights are mentioned in this edition, as well as 
30,000 names in the various orders. It may be remarked that, 
for convenience of reference, the names in the Order of the 
British Empire should be arranged alphabetically and not 
according to precedence; as it is, to discover whether any 
person was a C.B.E. or O.B.E. would take a long time. ‘* Burke” 
now contains 3,200 pages; it is a wonderful compilation and 
is very well printed.——The Girls’ School Year Book (Public 
Schools) (U1. F. W. Deane, 7s. 6d. net), the official reference-book 
of the Association of Head Mistresses, bas reached its fifteenth 
year. It is trustworthy, and may be commended to the anxious 
parents who are seeking schools with vacant places and are 
having much trouble in finding them. The second pait cf the 
book deals in a practical fashion with professions and employ- 
ments for young women. Sell’s World’s Press, edited by 
E. T. Brown (Sells, Ltd.), appears in its 
edition. It is an excellent classified list of British and foreign 
periodicals, and the articles in the opening section are well 
worth reading, especially Lord Northeliffe’s account of ** Some 
of the Functions ot a Newspaper,” and Mr, Robert Donald's 
somewhat pess:mistie survey of ** New Forces in Journalism ”’- 
the newspaper trusts on the one side and tho journalists’ trade 
union, alliliated to tho printers’ organization, on the other: 





thirty-sixth 











The reproductions of the type-written end pho‘ogray kev 
bulletins issued by the Manchester Guardian and Liverpool Echo 
during the compositors’ strike last September are interesting 
The Churchman’s Year Book, 1921 (Mowtray, 
3s. 6d. net), which consists partly of biographies ard partly of 
general information arranged in encyclopaedic form, is commend- 
ably prompt in appearing for the thirteenth year in succession. 
Canon Temple’s appointment to Manchester came just too late 
to be included, but the details of earlier occurrences are accurat 

and include a summary of the National Assembly’s Novembe 

session. 


curiosities, 





CurIstTMAS CaRDS AND CAL™NDARS.—The Medici Scciety 
publishes some attractive Christmas cards with coloured repro- 
ductions of pictures by Mr. Anning Bell, Miss Fortescue-Brickdale 
and other artists, and some neat hanging calendars—one o 
them bearing quotations from R. L. Stevenson’s writings.— 
Messrs. Percy Lund, Humphries, and Co., of Bradford, have issued 
a series of Christmas cards, with coloured designs by Mr. Lovat 
Fraser and other young artists, and poems new and old.—— 
irom Messrs. Thomas De La Rue we have several editions of the 
Onoto Diary, a handy and practical little book. The 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge publishes the 
Churchman’s Pocket Book—a good diary—and the Churchman’s 
Almanack in various forms, as well as a hanging calendar with 
a quotation for every day in the year.—Messrs. Burns, Oates, and 
Washbeurne publish the Catholic Almanack, a useful compilaticn 
for members of the Roman Church. We may commend also 
the From Friend to Friend Kalendar, published by Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, which gives a long quotation for eech month 








and is neatly printed. 





BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION, 





Tue following Books just published, but not already reviewed 
aro worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

The Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie. (Constable. 25s. net.) 

——Ancesiors in Silhouette cut by August Edouart. Llustrative 





notes by Mrs. F. Nevill Jackson. (Lane. £3 33. net.) Trelar 
| in the Huropean System. By James Hogan. Vol. L, 1550- 
1557. (Longmans. 12s. 6d. nct.)——The Kaiser's Letlers to the 





Tsar. Brought from Russia by I. D. Levine, and edited by 
N. F. Grant. (Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. net.) 








PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Belloc (H.), House of Commons and Monarchy, cr +. Allen & Unwin) net 7/€ 
Benett (W.), Freedom and Libe:ty, Svo........(U% i Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Boulting (W.), Four Pilgrims, S8VO......ceeee00. .(Routledge) net 10/6 
Cameron (Sir C. A.), Autobiography, SVO ........ I ges, Piguis & Co.) tr 7 
Carroll (R. O.), Old at Forty, or Young at Sixty, cr svo. .(Macmillan) net ( 
} Oxford Univ. Press) net 12,{ 


»(Z.), Surgical Aspects of Dysentery, Svo 





jarbara), Women in Trade Unions, &vo....(G. Allen & Unwin) net 8 ¢ 

Early Itelian Literature, Vol. 2, intro. by Ernesto Grillo, 8vo (Blackie) net 10/¢ 
Ehriich (A.), Celebrated Pianists, cr 8VO...........- (Haroid Reeves) net 10,1 
Farnsworth (C. H.), How to Study Music, er Svo .+.-.+-(Macmillan) net { 
Fundenburg (G. B.), Feudal France in the French Epic, 8vo : 

Oxiord Univ. Press) 1 7/¢€ 


Hizh Society, Drawings by Fish, Prose Precepts by L. Parker, G. 5. Clappell, 
; ’ 






















and F. Crowniushieid, NRE Re eR ne ee ..e- (Putnam) net 25/4 
Hilton (H.), Pl Algebraic Curves, Svo...... Oxtord Univ. Press) net 23,0 
Hirst (A. F.), Croonian Lectures on the Psychology of the Special Senses and 

their Functional Disorders, Sv0O.......... Oxiord Univ. Vress) nev 12,6 
Horne (0. 8.), Life of, ed. by W. B. Selbie, Svo........00. (Hodder) net 0/8 
Hornor (H. A.), Spot and Are Welding, cr 8vo.........+.4.- (Gritfin) net 15 
Howley (J.), Psychology and Mystical Experience, 8vo....(Routtedye) net 10/6 
McKenzie (D.), Diseases of the Throat, Nose,and Ear, Svo (Heinemann) net 42/0 
Macleod (J. M. H.), Diseases o1 the Skin, roy 8vo........... (Lewis) net 70/0 
Monckton (Capt. CG. A. W.), Some Experiences of a New Guinea Resident 

Magistrate, 8VO ......65. ee ae eee ie eeweawn (Lane) net 21/0 
Paton (D.), Early Egyptian Records of Travel..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 03,0 
Pattinson (Squadron-Leader L, A.), History of 99 Squadron Inde pendent 

Force, Royal Air Force, March, 1918—Nov., 1918, Svo....(Hefler) net 19/0 
Revolution trom 1789-1006 I uments selected and ed. with n n 

intros. by R. W. Postgute, SVO.....cceee es eceeees (G. Richards) o 8 
Rosenberg (C. J. R.), Furs { Furriery, roy 8vo. ’ Pitman) 1 C 
Rothenstein (W.), Twenty-Four Portraits, rey 8vo....(G. Allen & Unwi et 210 
Serbia and Europe, 1914-1920 with a preface by Dr, L. Marcoviteh, Sv 

4 Allen yt \ A t € J 

Swisher (W. S.), Religion and ew Psychology, Svo....(4 c) t 10/4 

Cwain (M.), A Short Life of, | Albert L. Paine, 8vo ....(Harper) net 10/4 

Webster (A. D.), London iT b, BVOs ccn0tsces Swarthmore I’ress) net 15,@ 
Wicksteed (P. H.), Reactions yeen Dogma and Philosophy, 2nd $ 3, 8vo 
W ims & No ret 








LIBERTY 
CHRISTMAS 
CATALOGUE 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


Liberty & Co., Ltd.. Regent Street, London, and Parle 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 


L q N — N In times of linen shortage and high prices 
it will pay you, before ordering, to write to 
from headquarters—where linen is made 


IRELAND Write for List No, 40 P. 
LINEN Manufacturers, BELFAST. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Strengthens 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which naturo 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing olse does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford St., Gray's 
Inn Rd., London, W.C. 1. 











Sleepless through Indigestion 


Indigestion often manifests itself somo time after food is 
taken. For example, we may wake up after an hour or two’s 
sleep with troublesome Palpitation or Flatulence, caused by 
food fermentation, and sleep for the time being is banished. 

This is one of the occasions when Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent 
Lozenges are a most valuable and convenient remedy—con- 
venient because they are so handy to carry about or have at 
one’s bedside. ‘They relieve the pain and discomfort imme- 
diately, and bring a wonderful feeling of rolief end tranquillity. 
All who are subject to Indigestion, whether in the form of 
Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, Palpitation, &c., will derive 
the greatest possible benefit by taking a Lozenge after meals 
or whenever troublesome symptoms are experienced. 

Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges are made by Savory & Moore from Dr 
Jenner’s original formula. Their value is briefly explained by their power to 
correct Acidity generated by food fermentation. They are quite harmless, 
heving no effect whatever on the stomach itself, and may be taken for as long 
as is Becessary without becoming indispensable. 

Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of t!o lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 
Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to the King, 1434, New Bond Street, London. 


DR. JENNER’S 
ABSORBENT LOZENGES 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, tum:tep. 











Att CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - 


= --— 


£24,459,031. 





If you under-insure your home and have a fire 
the loss falls upon yourself. 


If you under-insure your life the loss falls 
upon your wife and family. 


PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 


WITH THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 


=-_ = == = _ —— —= 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


AESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will hold the following SALES by AUCTION, at their LARGE GAL- 
LERIES, 34 and 35 NEW BOND STREET, W.1, each sale commencing at 
1 o'clock precisel) 
DECEMBER 20TH AND 22nD.—BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including 
the property of E. Crawshaw, Esq., Tollington Park, N. 
DECEMBER 20TH AND 2ist.—An EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of GREEK 
and ROMAN COINS, the property of F. W. V. Peterson, Esq., late F.R.N.S. 
Catalogues may be hed. Lach sale may be viewed two days prior. 








PAKBizon HOUSE RECORD, 1920. Quarto Volume, 


with 35 gravure reproductions of Paint!ngs, Drawings and Bronzes after 
Millet, Corot, Daumier, Fantin, Whistier, Monticeiii, Maris, Raeburn, Goya and 
others. Price 21s. uct..—BARBIZON HUUSE, 8 Mearietta Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W, 





i 


——. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED, 


ONDON OOUNTY COUNCIL, 
REQUIRED in the EDUCATION OFFICER'S DEPARTMEN?T— 
{} An INSPECTOR of district rank 

2) An INSPECTOR OF MANUAL TRAINING of district rank 

Salary £400 a year, rising by two annual increments of £50 to £500, and thereaft er 
by annual increments of £25 to £700 a year, plus a temporary addition of (at 
present) about £327 a year, making commencing remuneration approximately 
£727 a year. 

Qualifications :— 

(1) A special knowledge of commercial subjects, ability to Inspect and ady Iso 
on the instruction of these subjects, as well as to conduct or assist in the conducting 
of general inspections of all types of schools and institutions. 

(2) Ability to inspect and advise on the instruction of maaual training in al} 
types of schools and institutions, , 

Successful candidates must give whole time to the duties of the Office, and 
carry out such other duties as may be necessary. 

Apply EDUCATION OFFICER (C.1.), London County Council Education 
Offices, Victorla Embankment, W.O0.2 (stamped addressed foolscap eny lope 
necessary), for form of particulars, to be returned not later than 11 a.m. on 
January 15th, 1921. 

» Preference given to persons who have served or attempted to serve with H.M, 
orces. 

Canvassing disqualifies, 

JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council, 


_— KING’S HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WARWICK, 


The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, which 
will become vacant at Easter next or earlier if the successful applicant can arrange 
to take up the post before the end of next term. 

Salary £650 per annum. . 

Tho Head-Mistress will have the use cf a furnished House capable of accommo- 
dating 34 boarders, with Gas and Coal, 

There are now 376 girls in the School, of whom 59 are boarders (5 being boarded 
outside the School). 

Applications, with 24 copies of not more than 5 testimonials, must be sent in 
not later than the 10th January, 1921. 

Three references should also given, one of which should be from, Lady, 

Applicants should not be more than 40 years of age. 

_ Further particulars and form of anni ation can be obtained from H. M. BLEN- 
KINSUP, Clerk to the Governois, 1 New Street, Warwick. 


TATAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 


Applications are invited for appointment to the following vacancies in the 
Training College, Pietermaritzburg :— 
1, MALE TEACHER, who must be qualified to teach Englisb, including 
Literature and History. Salary, £400 by £20 to £550. 
2. MALE TEACHER, who must be qualified to teach Mathematics and 
Geography. Salary, £400 by £20 to £550. 
8. KINDERGARTEN TEACHER. Salary, £300 by £15 to £450. 
Applicants must be experienced in training Primary or Elementary School 
Teachers. 
Engagement to be for three years in the first instance, subject to extension 
by mutual agreement. 
Successful applicants will be required to produce entirely satisfactory Medical 
Certificates on forms to be obtained for this purpose from the High Commissioner, 
Applications, which may be submitted iu any form that candidates consider 
desirable, together with copies cf testimonials as to character, qualifications 
and experience, all in duplicate, should reach the SECRETARY, Office Of tha 
High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 32 Victoria Street, London, 
8.W.1, not later than 5th January, 1921. 


(ORNWALL DUCA 











EDUCATION COMMITYTER, 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted in January, an ASSISTANT MASTER to take Geography throughout 
the School. Teaching of Singing and Woodwork strong recommendation. 

Salary (pending the adoption of the Burnham Report) £210-£400, according 
to previous experience and qualifications. 

Candidates should be graduates of a University in the United Kingdom. 
Applications and testimonials to be sent as soon as possible to the HEAD- 
MASTER, County School for Boys, Penzaace. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 
14th December, 1920. 


ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CALLINGTON COUNTY SCHOOL. 

Wanted, in January next, an ASSISTANT MASTER well qualified in French. 
Abllity to take woodwork a recommendation. 

Salary (pending the adoption of the Burnham Report) £1S0—£250, according 
to previous experience and qualifications. 

Forms of application may be cbtained, on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope, from the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Callington, to whom they 
should be returned as soon as possible. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 
December llth, 1920. 


RIFYSGOL CYMRU. UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 


The University Court will shortly appoint a REGISTRAR to act as Its Secre- 
tary, who must have a good University record and experience. Salary commencing 
£800. 

The University Council will shortly appoint a SECRETARY who must have 
administrative including financial experience and good educational qualifications. 
Salary commencing £800. 

Information as to the two appointments may be obtained from the REGIS- 
TRAR, University Registry, Cathays Park, Cardiff, to whom applications must 
be sent not later than January 7th, 1921. 


() * 3 oS wa § 0 HOO L, 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND OTHERS. 


The Governors are about to APPOINT a HEAD-MISTRESS for the above 
School. Must have degree or its equivalent of a University in the United King- 
dom. Church of England. Salary £500-£25-£050. Duties to begin alter 
Easter vacation. 

Completed appiications must be sent In on or before December 31st. 

The necessary forms of application and further particulars may be obtained 
irom CANON BURTON, Casterton, Kirkby Lonsdale. 
MASTERS WANTED JANUARY. SPECIALISTS, 
5 GENERAL SUBJECTS and JUNIORS for PUBLIC PREPARA- 
TORY and SECONDARY SCHOOLS. PRIVATE TUTORS, home and abroad, 
—FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, Tutorial Dept.. ROLAND HOUSE, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W. 7. 


] IBERAL WOMAN ORGANISER required immediate! 
Bd by the KEIGHLEY DIVISION LIBERAL ASSOCIATION, YORKS. 
Applications marked “ ORGANISER”, stating age, experience and salary 
required to bo sent to LIBERAL AGENT, Scott Street, Keighley, on or before 
December Slat. 
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OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
C YORKSHIRE. 


KNARESBOROUGH RURAL SECONDARY SCHOOL (BOYS’ & GIRLS’). 


Head-Master : ae W.H Hi. GREAVES, B.S 

Applications are invited for appointment as ‘ASSISTANT MISTRESS to 
teach mainly Enalieh and Ilistory. Applicants must be Graduates preferably 
in honours. Salary in accordance with Burnham Scale for Secondary Schools 
subject to the. provisions of the carry-over. Duties to begin as soon as possible. 

Forms of application, to be obtained from EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
(Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, should be returned with copies of 
three recent testimonials, not later than Janu: ary Srd, 1921. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 


JFDENISTONE GRAMMAR SCHOOL (BOYS’ & GIRLS’) 
AND NEIGHBOURING ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


SULJECTS MISTRESS, 
SUBJECTS 











JOINT APPOINTMENT OF DOMESTIC 


appointment as DOMESTIC 


Applications are invited for 
MISTRESS at the above Schools. 

Salary will be according to the by stig of the Non-Graduate Scale of the 
Secondary Burnham Report, i.c., £177 10s.—£12 10s.—£320, subject to the 
conditions of the carry-over. 

Allowance for additional qualifications and for previous experience, as provided 


for in the Report, will be made. : 
on Forms obtainable from the EDUCATION 


Application should be made 
DEPARTMENT, County Hall, Wake fle “a which should be completed and 


returned not later than January 3rd, 19 ae 
NOUNTY COUNCIL OF TH . WEST RIDING OF 
YVORKSHIR 
EDUCATION DE PAE TME ne A 
HECKMONDWIKE SECONDARY ~ SCHOOL AND NEIGHBOURING 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF INSTRUCTRESS AND ORGANIZER I 
EXERCISES, 


N PHYSICAL 


Applications are invited for the above-mentioned post from candidates who 
have taken a course of training qualifying them to teach the Ling System of 
Swedish Gymnastics. 

The salary will be 
Mistresses, i.¢., £225—£15 


according to the new Burnham Scale for Graduate Assistant 
£400. Allowance made for previous experience in 
secondary eschocls. 


Applications must be made on forms obtainable from the EDUCATION 
DEF ARtHES lr, County Mell, Wakefield, which must be returned not later than 
Monday, 3rd January, 1921. 

Canvi issing will be a disgq ualific ation. 


N ACCLESFIELD COUNTY 


GIRLS. 








HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


The Governors invite applications: for the vacant position of HEAD-MIS- 
TRESS. Applicants must be graduates of a University in the United Kingdom 
or hold equivalent qualitications, and must have had experience in a Secondary 
Bchool. Present salary scale £470-—£25—£650 (Burnham Scale under considera- 
tion). There are 370 pupils en the books. The staff comprises 19 Assistant 
Mistresses and 4 Visiling Teachers. The successtul candidate will be required 
to commence duties in April, 1921. 

Copies of candidates’ applications and testimonials will be sent to cach Governor 
provided 20 copies are sent to me by the 30th December. 

Full particulars and form of application may be obtained from me on receipt 
of astamped addressed foolscap envelope, and must be returned duly completed, 
together with copies of three recent testimonials, by Saturday, Ist January, 1921. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly will be a disqualification. 

Technical School, Macclesfie!d, S. LAWTON, 


“th Decembe r, 120. Clerk to the Governors. 
W EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING IN IN E LEMENTARY SCilOOLS., 





The West Riding Education Committee are prepared to reccive from qualified 
women applications for appointment as ORGANISER OF PILYSICAL TRAIN- 
ING in Elementary Schools. Initial satary, £384 (including ftionus). with four 
anoua!l increments of £15 and one of £10; sue allowance may be made tor 
previous service. Applicants should have taken a complete course of training 
in the Swelish system and had previous teaching experience. Particulara of 
duties and conditions of appointment, together with application forms, which 
must be returned duly completed not later than Monday, December 20th, 1920, 
may be obtained trom the EVUCATION DEPARTMENT, County Hall, Wake- 
field, 

a— FFIELD HIGH SCHOOL (G.P.D.8.T., 

to begin work in January, trained SECRETARY. 
> terms. Salary according to qualifications.— Apply 
enclosing references. 


YAREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving t up- to- 


J date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 











Ltd.).—Wanted, 
Temporary post for 
HEAD-MISTRESS, 


GIRLS. Price 2s. 10d. post free. —WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISITING 

COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish s« a nowaed London, W. 

= ——_—- ——s> 

LEGTURES, &c. 

So JOHN'S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

bh An election to not more than two of the FELLOWSHIPS founded in pur- 
suance of the Trusts of the Will of the late Dudley Feraday, Esq., will be made 

at St. John’s College on March 11th, 1921. 


Trust all persons are eligible to the Fellowships who are of good 
moral character; but amongst candidates preference will be given, first, to those 
whoare of kin to the Founder ; secondly, to natives of the County of Stafford who 
1ave cither obtained certain academical qualifications at Oxfor: i, the particulars 
of which can be ascertained from the Senior Tutor of St. John's College, or who 
intend to become members of the University. 

The examination will begin on Tuesday, March Ist, 1921,in the College Hall. 

All candidates must send in their names with te stimoniais of character to tho 
Prezident of St. John’s College by February 14th, 1921; and those who have 
cither of the claims of preference must send in evidence thereof. 

Candidates are also requested to state in what subject (being such as has place 
in the public examinations of the University) they desire to be examined; but 
they may, instead of taking the written cxamlnation, submit copies of disserta- 
tions or books of which they are the authors. These copies must reach the Presi- 


Under the 


dent by February I4th, 1921. 

Che I'cllowships are of the value of about £140 per annum and are tenable 
for seven years. 

Any further information supplied on application to the SENIOR 


TUTOR of St. 


B EDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(UNLVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 
SCHOLARSHIP IN SOCLOLOGY. 
Council of Bedtord College invite applications for the 
Bedford College. The Scholarship, value £80 a year 


will be 
John’s College. 


WOMEN. 


above Scholarship 
ior two years, 


The 
tenable at 





is open to women holding a University degree or its equivalent. Latest date 
for receiving applications January 15th, 1021. For further information apply 
the SECRETARY, Bedford College, N.W. 1. 





VHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 


COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
BURY, The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.P. The 


VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERML INE, LL.D, 
Principal: 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxf. Fin. Hon. Sch, Eng. Lang. and Lit.). 
Vice-Principal : 

Miss M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physica! Training College). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England, 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system. The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
pre actise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own 
grounds of 23 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close ‘to Dartford Heath, 
The Course begins in October.--F urther particulars on application toSECRETAKY 


rmNHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 

Introduces into human evolution a new principle—Discovery of the 
respiratory use cf the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption, ‘Breathing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the weak buoyant. 

NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Address 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. }. 


BSoOtTtrsris LD COLLEG 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, O.B.E., D.Litt., F.R. Hist. Soc. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £39 a year for three years 
are offered for competition at an examination held annually in April. 
Session began October 6. For Calendar and further i 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W.3 
| ae SBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITU TE, COLET ~GAR- 
b DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair- 
man and Hon Treasurer, Mr. UC. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE, 


A STEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 

INGTON, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teac’ her’ 8 Training 
in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMN ASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and 
MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, 
HYGIENE, &c, Three years’ course. 


G ooD ) APPOINT ME NTS $ AFTE Rr TRAINING, 
ING’S SWEDISH SYST] 


M. 
b lee BEDFOR D PHYSICAL T RAINING + COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFIELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket 
Ter Tennis, Netball, &e. Fees £165 pel annum.—For prospe ctus ap »ply Sh CRETARY. 








zB. 











UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening na theoretic al 
instruction. Botany by b.8c. Notable Successes in Examinations. ‘keeping, 
Marke poking, Fruit yreserving.—For illustrated prospectus app ty PR INCIP AL Ss. 





SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
MALVERN WELLS.— Broad, thorough 


Games, gardening, domestic 


GIRLS’ 
rRHORNBANK, 


Faucation on modern iines for Girts. science 





Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the ill slopes. Well recommended.— Principal, Miss x OGE RS 
rH\UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHU RST, KENT. 
FOUNDE D 1859 


M.A. London. 
DAUGHTERS. 


en { Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE 
Principals { \iss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S 
(Resident — sO 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MU sic one Method), 
LANGUAGES, and 


ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


TI IGHFIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: 


rOHE DOWNS SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 








“ Watford 616.” 
SEAFORD. 








School of 


‘T. MARY’S HALL, KEMP TOWN, BRIGHTON (Hitherto 
for Daughters of Clergy Only), has now been opened to daughters of 
as Non-Foundation Pupils. The School stands wel! above the sea, in 
The training includes preparation for University 





laymen 
large and beautiful grounds. 





Scholarships. The School is under a Governing Body. Head-Mistress, Miss 
F. L. GHEY, Oxford Hon. Mods. (Classics), M.A. London.—For Prospectus 
app ly to the He Head- “Mis tress’s Secretary, ary’s Hi all, 





YAS TERTON Ss Cc 
KIRKBY LONSDALE, WESTMORLAND. 


Specially endowed for the daughters c* Clergy. 
for lay pupils, for whom the fees are £50 per annum. - 

Application for prospectus should be made to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., Hist. Trip. Camb. 


iF INGHOLT SCHOOL, 





mn Oe &., 





There are now vacancies also 


~ HINDHEAD. 








Term began September 23rd. 

Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.). 

rel 7 Grayshott. 

VHE ~ COTSWOLD HILLS $.—ENDERLEY HOU SE 
T SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS.; 600 teet above the sea, bracing 
alr, lovely scenery. Central heating Thoroughly good education. Fees 12J 
vulneas per annum. Prospectus on application 








HARROW, 


Withou 
Hallo 


'T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, 
Ss a 

A day 
£40 pa. 


Education (girls) for 
(20 only) £139 p.a. 


residence, 


July. 


Matriculation 
Entrance exami 


school. 
Residence 
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ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlem: n’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident tvained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, from 
sea.—For itius. Prospectus Apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier 














ANSDOWNE HOJSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universitics, if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 

















FOREIGN. 
HELTONIA, MONTREUX, SWITZERLAND. 


An ENGLISH SCHOOL for BOYS, comprising :—{a) Preparatory Schoo! for 
boys betw en 7 and 14, preparing for the English Public Schools. (6) A Senior 
Department preparing for the Universities, professions and commercia! life, 
with special attention to languages. Excellent premises in large grounds with 
every opportunity for sport.—For full piospectus apply to the PRINCIPALS, 
Captain Fox and Captain Mocatta. 








AUSANNE (Switzerland). ‘‘ Languedoc ” Boarding-School 
(Girls). Languages, Literature, History, Arts, History of Arts, Commercial 
Science. Escort 10th January. Inclusive moderate fees.-Apply to PRINCIPAL, 
Professor Pellaton. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
“TFVHE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.” —Descriptive 


of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 
Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, &c. Yrice 5s. net. VPoetage 6d. 
—GIEVES, Ltd, “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FORK THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 mouths and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 
p.2. Nominations to Royai Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared 
fo: Special Entry irtc the Royal Navy. subject to Admiralty Reulations. 
Farly apptications should be made. 
Apply Messer. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, B.C. °. 


| KADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 











Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers. 
Leavin: Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, includin: 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £72-£81 per annum.—Vlarticulars may be ob- 
tained from the BURSAR. 











]} ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
seu, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS 

Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 








c-— -—- — — = 

K rFTIIa Ree =z. 

4 COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 








Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medicai Care, School 
Lducation, Games. ‘Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


Be RNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gamed by Pupils o 
Mr. P. H. L. LVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 83. 
ALMY, including Ist and 2nd prace on the Woolwich List, 40. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


FENUITION AT BROADSTAIRS.—Mr. A. H. DAVIS, M.A., 
jormerly Classical Schoiar, Trinity College, Cambridge, can receive 
three RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for University examinations. Individua 
attention.—Address, St. Clair, broadstairs Kent. 
ny LOCUTION. Mr CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reviting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils incule PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachors 
Lecturers, and Ladies 446 Stran i (Charing Cross), W.C. 2 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
vse. Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for Loys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils locality preferred, range 
T UTORS. 


of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for th 
teaching stalfs of the most important schools, and thus abl: 
to supply information diflicu!t to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—1 58-162 OXFORD ST., LON DON,W.1. ’Phone—Museum 444)(2 lines) 


Gyeerss OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 


Advice free of charge will be given b 

MESSRS GABLITAS THRING AND Co, 
26 Sac kville Street, Piceadili,, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926, 

A SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
Tue Fim invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in, Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Famiiics 

NO CHARGE FOK KEGISTRATION, 





WG CHOOLS FOR 








BOYS anv GIRLS. 


TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BES'l 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age 0: the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street. London, E.O, 4. 
Telephone: 5053 Central 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


rI\HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date, Excellent introductions given. 


 HORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Worki 
' knowledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. BLAKE, M.LP.S,, j 
Brooklyn Road, Shepherd’s Bush, London, W. 12. in 


r{VYPEWRITLING.—Authors’ MSS. copied with accuracy and 
. dispatch, 1s. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon copies 
4d. per 1,000 words.—-MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Rd., Wandsworth Common, §. W, 


rF\YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, &c.—Authors’ MSs. 
testimonials, and work of every description executed by experts. 
Lowest charges.—WESTALL’S, 12 Cornmarket, Oxford. P 4 
YONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading feo 

/ charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,0)0 words. Novels ané 
Serials from about 8}.000 words. Whero criticism is required a small fee ig 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. F 


A PRIZE COMPETITION for SHORT STORIES. Seg 

details in the * Louise Heilgers Magazine,” obtainable of Newsagents, of 
7d. from the address below. A very gocd Xmas present for your relations 
and friends is a Course of Postal Training in Short Story Writing. Send for the 
Special Xmas Offer of the LOUISE HEILGERS CORRESPONDENCE COL. 
LEGE, Ltd., Dept. 43, Richmond, Surrey. 

















HOTELS, HYDOROS, &o. 
A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the Advantages of a Hydro. Leautiiul position on West 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse ; Resident Physician (M.D,). 
leiep. : 341. 








TOURS. 
JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (for ladies and gentlemen), 


February 4: Italy. Pome, Venice, &c., 30 days, 79 gns.; February 
17th: Algeria-Tunisia, “Garden of Allah,” 31 days, 98 gns.; March: Sicily 
and Calabria, 35 days, 98 gas. Progvammes from Miss BISHOP, P.R.G.S., 15$ 
Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 19. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

| ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet  de- 
) scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 

Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics 

luvalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free ou application to Mi. A. V. STOREY, 

General Manager, Medicai, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq. W.C.2 


] AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free--HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Strovt, 
London, W.1. 
] EAL LACE—-YOUGHAL. NEEDLE-POINT, 
LIMERICK, {[RISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, fo 
a Jubiiee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handherchiefs, fichus, scarves 
centres d'oyleys, tea-cloths, eltar-frentals, &c.—Selection sent on approval 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, You, , Co. Cork. 























A= IFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Valus 
i assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. oa 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. Ii offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Lest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisiaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 








LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive ful! value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. }ROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. Hi forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.--Chief Oifices,151 Oxtord Street, London. Estd.100 years. 





oo is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in ite 
5 effects. No troubie or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exter- 
minate cockroaches. Marm!ess to domestic animals. Full directions on cach 
tin.—2s.. 2s. 6d., or 6s. per tin, post free, irom HOWAKTUS, 471 Crookesmoore 
Road, Sheffield. 





Listen to the inarticulate pleadings oi the babies who may be 


i 
ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 
uniess you heip us to eradicate their disease and give them an Cpportunity to 
become wen and women worthy ot our Rice. 1382 Babies already have been 
Lorn free of Venerea! Disease in the 
LONION LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW RCA), W. 9, 
through the special ante-natai treatment there pruvicec Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day, 


£9,200 REQUIRED BY XMAS. 


KILLED IN ACTION. 


Those who wish to commemorate the gallant death on the 
field of honour of a Husband, a Son, or a Brother, or to pay a 
lasting tribute to a Relative or Friend, may, by presenting @ 
Life-Boat, provide 


A NOBLE MEMORIAL, 


a living instrument for the saving of valuable lives, and the 
means of maintaining among our maritime population the 
qualities of courage, endurance, and humanity which are the 
best characteristics of our race, and which have so greatly 
contributed to the achievement of victory. 


A MOTOR LIFE-BOAT COSTS £8,000. 


Full endowment in perpetuity £17,975. 





GEORGE F. SHEER, M.A., Secretary. 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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HOMELESS at CHRISTMAS 


but for the 


Waifs & Strays 
Society 


which has 
4,350 children 
in its Homes 


and a heavy overdraft 
on its General Fund. 














Lighten our anxiety 
with a share of 
your own good cheer. 


_ CHRISTMAS GIFTS for FOOD & CLOTHING 
gratefully received by Secretary, 
Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A., 


Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, 
London, S.E. 11. 


Cheques, &c., crossed avd payable ‘Waifs & Strays.” 





Please mention “ Spectator.” 





TO MANY 


FOODLESS AND FIRELESS 


“BY 
f 


eee 
ASK we Oe 


4 





Ke aaa, 





HOMES 
THE 
» CHURCH ARMY 


HOPES TO GIVE 


COMFORT AND CHEER 


ON 


Lea afer PITT: 


, CELE VEILEU. Da 








\ GHRISTMAS DAY 
¢) 

é) Please Help! 

() 

Q}) THOUSANDS OF UNEMPLOYED (mostly 
@) ex-Service men) and their families will be 
dS HUNGRY AT CHRISTMASTIDE unless we 
X can HELP them. 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S extensive organisa- 
tion makes it possible to search out cases of 
extreme poverty, sickness and distress, and 
to give relief promptly and in suitable form. 


YOY DAI 
Ao ASAE LAER 


Cheques crossed “‘ Barclays Aje., Church Army,” pay- 
ule to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief 
&) Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch 


() London, W.1 


C8) 





A Ae NAS 


DYA OZ YS YAS PYAR PF DIODE ONS 


r 
el A Ane A A 


SEADOO 


AIDA 
AD ASN On A Se 


VATA ay 





Behind the League of Nations 


the moral and spiritual forces of all 
Christendom must be ranged if the success 
of the League is to be assured. 





Not less, but more, in these anxious days 
is demanded for the service of others and 
for the good of the world from all who 
acknowledge Christ as Master and who are 
men of goodwill. 


Christian Missions are close to the world’s 
deep need. ‘Their message is redeeming 
and their work effective and uplifting. 


THE 


LONDON 
MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


(Founded 1795) 


can point to its historic accomplishments in 
the world-wide work of healing, teaching, 
and preaching, to vindicate its claim of 
far-reaching human service. 


In INDIA, CHINA, AFRICA, MADA- 
GASCAR, POLYNESIA, and PAPUA its 
missionaries carry on their great saving 
campaign. The support of their work 
contributes vitally to the peaceful progress 
of the world. 


'Old friends of the L.M.S. are invited ‘o 


| increase their gifts, new supporters are 








urgently sought in order to meet the need 
of a £30,000 advance of income to sustain 
existing work. 


The Society’s Treasurer is Mr. W. H. 
SOMERVELL, J.P. Contributions may be 
sent to the Rev. NELSON BITTON, Home 
Secretary, London Missionary Society, 48 
Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 





Property of all kinds may be left bv 
will to ““ THE LONDON MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY.” 
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What shall we Drink ? 


When you desire a drink it is well to 
bear in mind that the real need ts for 
water—for pure water made palatable. 


Flavourless food, whether solid or liquid, 
leaves the harp of life untouched. In 


ROSS S Gin sgerAle 


we have pure spring water charmed to 
perfection as a drink by the gentle spirit 
Ariel of Champagne, and the persuasive 
gifts of the orchard and spice garden. 


Its delicious flavour and its refreshing and 





invigorating qualities commend it as_ the 
best beverage for all who have something 
to do in the world—something to do in 
the world to-day. 














PALE be DRY! Two Varieties—“ Pale Dry” and “ Royal.”’ 


fl ee We should like you to try both and choose for yourself. 





















(| Hy AI it 
W. A. ROSS & SONS, LTD., BELFAST, IRELAND. \ bhi al I 
Ross's ‘Pale Dry" Ross's ‘* Royal" 
Ginger Alés Ginger Ale. 


ETT ee 
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EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES & SPIRITS, 


Special Selection 
FOR THE XMAS PERIOD. 


Perfect Articles of Exceptional Value. 


Selected from the well-known ‘‘ PINK LIST,”’ 
(obtainable on application), quoting an un- 
surpassed assortment of genuine reliable 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


Per Doz. 
CHAMPAGNE, MOET & CHANDON, 150/- 


SAUMUR. BOUVET LADUBAY, 


Sec. 

fine Cuvée .. 
SPARKLING MUSCATELLE. rol PRINCE .. 
PORT. CROWN SECCO EXTRA, Grand Tawny 


9 

8 
BURGUNDY. cHAMBERTIN 1916 .. .. GQ/= 
CLARET. CHATEAU SOUTARD, 1916.. .. 44/= 
MOSELLE, BERNCASTLER CABINET .. 84/= 
CHABLIS. SUPERIOR CHABLIS (Village) .. BS4/= 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR AMONTILLADO FINO 57/= 
GRAVES. HAUT GRAves .... .. 48/= 





SAUTERNE. SUPERIOR MEDIUM DRY .. 
GRAND OLD LIQUEUR — 
COGNAC. 1865 Vintage és 250/- 
EHRMANRS, 


43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 
Please quote “S.” 














“THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
* Alopecia Areata,” “The ‘Hair and the Nervous System,” ete. 

““Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Profcssor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Lecord. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 

London, S.W. 1. 

NEW TRAVEL BOOK, 
FIFTY YEARS OF TRAVEL BY LAND, 
WATER AND AIR. 


By F. HEDGES BUTLER, author of “Through Lapland with Skis and 


Reindeer, 








89 Illustrations. Price 21s, 
Obtainable at all Libraries and booksellers. 
Published by T. Fisikr UNWIN. 





MAKE “you R CILRISTMAS PRESE NT A BOOK, 


LAMLEY & CO., 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SILOP, 
i, 3 and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W., 
Invite inspection of their large and varied Stock, 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for Forty-Six Years, 
Interesting out-of-the-way Books, both Old and New. 
On SATUR DAY, I December 18th, we remain open until 7 p.m. 


FURNITURE 








for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Exceilence of Quality aud Design. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co.,rt¢., 238-241 Tottenhamcourtra.,W.1. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published haif-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 


and July, 





Do You Know? 


THAT the Bible, the New Testament, or at least 
some one hook of Holy Scripture, has been published 
or circulated by the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in 530 different languages. 


THAT the books, whatever they cost, are sold at 
prices which the poor can afford to pay, so that 
everyone, at home and abroad, may be able to purchase 
at least a Gospel. 


THAT the foreign mission which you support draws 
on the Bible Society for neariy all the Scriptures it 
uses, and obtains them free of expense to itself. 


THAT out of every £1 expended by the Bible Society 
in producing and circulating the Scriptures, only 
about 7s. comes back to it as the proceeds of sales. 


THAT friends and lovers of the Bible should suppo:f 
the Society to-day more generously than ever—now 
that all its expenses have so heavily increased, and its 
immense popular editions are costing three or fout 
times as much to produce as they did before the war. 


THAT gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
Secretaries, British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


—=——— ————— = —— Se = 





* A little book that every one should read ‘lest we forget.’ "—British Weeklip 


A HOSPITAL LETTER-WRITER 
IN FRANCE 
By LADY MAY BRADFORD, O.B.E, 


5s. net. 

* Deserves a permanent place among the literature of the Great War.”’— 
Methodist Times, 

“ Eminently readable.”— 

“A charming and unassuming little book wherein the tear and the smile 
are close together.”—The Lancet, 


With a portrait. Crown 8vo. 


Scotsman. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


TWO NOTABLE BOOKS OF REMARKABLE 
INTEREST TO-DAY. 


THE HAPPIEST PEOPLE IN THE WORLD Ss. 


An answer to the World Problem which faces 
human society universally, and of supreme 
interest and importance at the present time. 


THE RISE AND CONSUMMATION OF THE AGN 6s. 


A book that will stagger many minds, but will 

enlighten all thinking people who serlously con- 

template the present day with fear and suspense. 
Both books by the Rev. HOLDEN EDWARD SAMPSON, Author of 
“ Progressive Creation,” “* Progressive Redemption,” * Theou Sophia,” &c, 














Obtainable from the Publishers: 
& SON, LTD., 8-11 Paternoster Row, 


London, E.C. 4 
Author: 13 St. Alban’s Read, Mose! 


W. RIDER 
‘ley, Birmingham, 


or direct from the 





FOR 


THE 
BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON 
NEW CATALOGUE. NOW READY. 


Post free on application to 
A. & F. DENNY, 


eee Nvnto for REMAINDERS FOR XMAS PRESENTS. 

—Write for my New Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders Books, in 

ew condition, as first issued; now offered as long as stock lasts at greatly 

culnenl prices and most suitable for Xmas presents. It includes Literature, 

Blog traphy, Fiction, Uistory, Travel, &c.—H. J, GLAISHEK, Remainder Book 
seller, 05-57 Wigmore Street, W.1, 


147 Strand, 
London, W.C, 2. 








i 
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CHOOSE THE BOOKS THAT 
GET THE BEST REVIEWS 


THE YELLOW POPPY. 


By D. K. BROSTER, Author of “ The Vision Splendid,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. net. 
“A very human tale with a delightful ending.” —Irish Times. 





“It has the right romantic ring.” — Atheneum. 
“Of unflagging interest.’ —Glasgow Herald. 
“ Outstanding for its exquisite tenderness.” —Church Times. 
“Very beautifully told.” —Country Life. 
“A romance worth reading.” —Times Literary Supplement. 








TINKER, TAILOR. 
Ballads and Rhymes by M. NIGHTINGALE. Written 
in Script and illustrated with 8 very fine woodcuts by C. T. 
NIGHTINGALE. F’cap 4to. 5s. net. 
“Most delightful . dainty and uncommon . . . just the thing for Christ- 
mastide.’’—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“A unique book. —Church Family Newspaper. 
“ Beautiful.” —Daily Chronicle. 
“ A Christmas book of a very original order.”—Daily Telegraph. 


FIRE AND WATER. 
By MARWIN DELCAROL. Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 
“A remarkable novel.” —Liverpool Post. 
“A thrilling novel.” —Passing Show. 
“ Well written . . . will make a ou appeal.” Church Family panty Dangager. 


THE BLOOD of the GRAPE. 


By ANDRE L. SIMON, Author of “ Wines and Spirits.” 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“ Secrets of the wine cellar.” —Graphie. 
“ Full of all kinds of curious information.”” —Publisher’s Circular. 
“A mine of first-hand and authentic information.”—Glasgow Herald. 
NAILS. 
By EDITH LANE and FANNY MACNAMARA, Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 
‘ Discusses such questions as marriage and women ‘s training from the st and- 
point of a se snsible feminism.”’—Scotsman. 
“ Vigorous. Times Wojnen’s Supplement. 
ms Thoughtful.” —Weekly Dispatch. 
“ Stimulating.” —Daily Eagren. 
* Frank.” —Observer. 


DUCKWOR’ T H & CO., 5 HENRIikTTA ST, LONDON, W.C. 2 























Now Ready. Price 10s. 6d. net. The Twenty-Fifth Volume 
of the Series of Notable Trials. 


TRIAL oF tHe WAINWRIGHTS. 


Edited by the late H. B. IRVING, with an 
appreciation by 


Sir EDWARD MARSHALL HALL, K.C. 


Recent Volumes, each 10s. 6d. net. 
Dr. Crippen. By Filson Young. Franz Muller. By H. B. Irving. 


The Annesley Case. Oscar Slater. By W. Roughead. 
By Andrew Lang. J. A. Dickmen. 

Eugene Aram, By Eric RK. Watson. By 8. O. Rowan Hamilton. 

The Seddons. By Filson Young. Mary Blandy.~,_ By W. Roughead. 

Dr. Pritchard. By W. Roughead. Lord Lovat. By D. N. Mackay. 





WILLIAM HODGE & CO., LTD., 69-70, Aldersgate 
Street, London, E.C., and at Edinburgh and Glasgow. 








Just Published. Price 18s. net. 


ISLANDS FAR AWAY 


FIJI! PICTURES with Pen and Brush, 

By AGNES GARDNER KING. With an introduction and glossary by Si: 
Everard im Thurn, K.C.M.G., &e. Llustrated with 67 reproductions of drawings 
by the Author and 2 maps. 

- T he author has a rare skill in setting down both with pen and penci! what she 
saw.” Scolsman. 


Second Edition, with NEW PREFACE, now ready. 
Price £1 Ils. Gd. net. 


THE MYSTERY OF EASTER 


ISLAND. 


THE STORY OF AN EXPEDITION. 


iy Mrs SCORE SB Y ROUTLEDGE, Dublin. With 11 maps and plans, 
119 plates (8 panoramic views and 2 in pone nvure), amd 17 line drawings. 

“ The book is a model of its kind, with its lucid descriptions and entertaining 
details.”""—Dr. A. C. HADDUON, in the bserver. 








Londen: SIFTON PRAED & CO., Ltd., 67 St. James’s Street, S.W. 








ne 


Burke 


BURKE is the only “ Peerage” which gives 
tj a complete history of families with here. 
ditary titles. 


In BURKE are to be found the names of 
the men who have made the Empire, 
and of those who have made history in ali 
parts of the world. Here are recorded the 
deeds which won them their honours; and 
their family-trees are set out, stem and 
branches, with many historical notes, 


BURKE frequently carries its story back 
to mediaeval ages and brings it down to the 
day of publication of the latest Volume. 


BURKE is so full of vivid narrative interest 
that one may turn its pages for hours and 
remain absorbed. 


In addition to its historical and social 
appeal, BURKE is an indispensable book 
of reference in all high-class ‘usiness houses 


THE ONLY FULL & AUTHORITATIVE PEERAGE. 








| | 80th Edition. Now ready. 














| 
| THE BURKE PUBLISHING CO. LTD., Suffolk Street, London, S.W. | 








AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK 


AS THE 
WATER FLOWS 


A Record of Adventures in a Cance 
on the Rivers and Trout Streams of 
Southern England. 


By ELEANOR BARNES. 


Here is a book for lovers of nature. Every page 
has an illustration; thirty-six of the pictures are 
in colour, and most of the others are reproduced 
in black and white from photographs never beiore 
published. Miss Barnes recounts the adventures 
and incidents, artistic and humorous, of entirely 
joyful days spent in drifting down streams and 
rivers. Amongst others, the Author explored The 
Thames, he Arun, The Rother, The Mole, 
and The Stour. 

“So she enjoyed herself to supreme h-ights of beaut; 
and even danger, and tells her expericuces in a lively 
personal, gay fashion, but always deeply understandiug 
very page carries a photograph of some characteristic 
scene, or a picture in colour illustrating the text 
the colour pictures add a charming touch of 
that warms the whole book.”—Bookman 








Crown 4to. 25s. net. 
Prospectus on application. 


GRANT RICHARDS, LTD.,, 
8 St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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COLLINS 


48 Pall Mall, S.W.1| 








International Metapsychical Institute, Paris. 
FROM THE UNCONSCIOUS TO 
THE CONSCIOUS 


Demy 8vo. 17s. 6d. net. 23 Plates from 
photographs by the Author. 

A book on the subject of the day, which is considered | 
of almost equal importance to Darwin’s “ Origin 
of Species,” written by one of the leading experts of 
France. 


| 
By Dr. GUSTAVE GELEY. Director of the | 
| 








By GERALD GOULD, Assoc. Editor Daily 
Herald. 

THE COMING REVOLUTION | 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. | 
A bold and fearless statement, dispassionately yet 
vigorously written, outlining the future of this Empire, 
economically and politically. 


THE JOURNEY : Odes and | 


Sonnets 








Large Cr. 8vo. Boards. 6s. net. | 
“A poet of much accomplishment and richness of | 
thought.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 








By the Rt. Hon. J. H. THOMAS, MLP., 


ae 


General Secretary, N.U.R. Demy 8vo. Ios. net. 


WHEN LABOUR RULES 


“the most circumstantial statement yet published 
of Labour’s political aims.”—Daily Mail. 
‘*A book full of sincerity.”—Times. 








By I. ‘. RAYMOND, Author of ** Uncensored 
Celebrities."” Demy 8vo. L2s. 6d. net. 
MR. BALFOUR [Second Impression. 
“ Brilliantly clever . . . a shtewd judgment as well 


as a sharp tongue.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 
oa? 1 ; 4 + 7.) y 
Thoroughly interesting, terse and pointed.”"—D. News 





By J. MIDDLETON MURRY, Editor 
Athenaeum. 

“~ ~ ie or &! , 
ASPECTS OF LITERATURE 
Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 
‘“ He is unequalled among the younger writers of to-day 
in the patience and intuitive understanding by which 
he pierces to the very soul of his subject.”—Times. 





By STORM JAMESON, Author of “ Happy 
Highways.” 

MODERN DRAMA IN EUROPE 
Cr. 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 
“The author is able to take a wider view over his | 
subject than any other of the many writers on it... | 
a book to enjoy.’’"—Jimes Literary Supplement. | 











By JANKO LAVRIN. 
DOSTOEVSKY AND HIS 
CREATION - A Psycho-Critical Study. | 


aint | 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. | 
| 
| 





“ An able piece of work. . . He gets nearer to a clear 
picture of Dostoevsky’s mental struggles than any 
other writer we have yet come across.” 

—Times Literary Supplement 



































: “That 
a Sinister 









Figure.” 


A BOOK WHICH IS 
MAKING HISTORY 


BOLSHEVIK 


RUSSIA 


By G. E. Raine and E. Luboff 


SECOND IMPRESSION 


BH VERYONE is talking ot “Bolshevik 
Russia.”” No book of the kind has 
ever had such a phenomenal reception 


from all classes. Within a few days of 


publication the whole first edition has 
been sold out. 


More fascinating than any romance, 
“Bolshevik Russia” grips you by its 
Truth. Jt sells the facts. Read it for 
yourself. Learn what Bolshevism means 
to you, to your home, to your future 
and your livelihood. 
Read “ Bolshevik Russia”; it concerns 
you. Lenin includes you in his plan for 
the future—Lenin, that sinister figure who 
must be regarded as the most terrible 
menace confronting modern civilisation. 


Bolshevism is not something remote 
from you. It is here at work in Britain 
to-day. Get the only Book that tells 
you the whole truth about it. Get 
“ Bolshevik Russia.” 


BUY IT AND READ IT TO-DAY 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


MSBEL 


22, BERNERS STREET,W.1. 
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CASSELL’S BOOKS 
for Christmas Gifts 


GENERAL VOLUMES 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EMPRESS 
EUGENIE. AUGUSTIN FILON. With 8 
Half-tone Plates. 21s. net. 
THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY: Being a Plain 
History of Life and Mankind. H.G. WELLS. 
The only complete single volume edition con- 
taining the Author’s extensive corrections in 
the text. 21s. net. 
MR. PUNCH’S HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
WAR. Profusely illustrated with the most 

famous Cartoons and Drawings from Punch. 
tos. 6d. net. 
DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 
Rev. Dr. BREWER. 15s. net. 
TWELLS BREX: A _ Conqueror of Death. 
HAMILTON FYFE. With Portrait Frontis- 
piece. 3rd Imp. 6s. net 
OUR FAMILY AFFAIRS, 1867-1896. EE. F. 
BENSON. With 8 Half-tone Plates. 16s. net 
THE LAND OF THE HILLS AND THE 
GLENS: Wild Life in Iona and the Inner 
Hebrides. SETON GORDON, F.Z.S. With 
48 Half-tone Illustrations from Photographs 








taken by the Author. 2nd Imp. 15s. net 
MOUNTAIN MEMORIES. SIR MARTIN 
CONWAY. A Pilgrimage of Romance. 
With 16 Plates. 21s. net 


GREAT PICTURES BY GREAT PAINTERS. 
With Descriptive Notes by ARTHUR FISH. 
Reproduced by the Three-Colour Process on 
canvas surface paper. Vols. 1 and 2. Cloth 
gilt. 17s. 6d. net each 

THE COMPLETE GARDENER. H._ UH. 
THOMAS. Illustrated. 17s. 6d. net 

THE BOOK OF HARDY FLOWERS. H. H. 
THOMAS. Frofusely Mlustrated. 17s. 6d. net 

PRACTICAL AMATEUR GARDENING. /1. H. 
THOMAS. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
48 Half-tone Illustrations. 8s. net 

THE ROSE BOOK. H. H. THOMAS and 
E.W. EASLEA. With many Illustrations. 

8s. net 

ANIMAL LIFE UNDER WATER. FRANCIS 
WARD, M.D., F.Z.S. Illustrated. gs. net 


FICTION 
UNREALITY. ‘“ BARTIMEUS.” 
GREEN APPLE HARVEST. 
SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. 3rd Imp. 8s. 6d. net 
THIS COUNTESS OF LOWNDES SQUARE 
and Other Stories. E. F. BENSON. 8s. 6d. net 
THE LOOP OF GOLD. 


8s. Gd. net 


DAVID LYALL. 8s. 6d. net 
THE CHAPERON. 3rd Imp. 

B. M. CROKER. ai 8s. Gd. net 
THE GREEN EYES OF BAST. 

SAX ROHMER. 2nd Imp. 8s. 6d. net 


THARON OF LOST VALLEY. 
VINGIE E. ROE. 2ndImp. 8s. 64. net 
THE VANITY GIRL. 2nd Imp. 
COMPTON MACKENZIE. 8s. 6d. net 
THE TOP OF THE WORLD. 4th Imp. 
ETHEL M. DELL. 7s. Od. net 


JUVENILES 
SomsB ADVENTURES OF THE NOAH FAMILY, INCIUD- 
ING JAPHET. J. F. Horrvabin. 55th Thou. 2s. net 
CuumMs YEARLY VorumME. Profusely Illustrated 
with Colour, Half-tone, and Line Drawings. 
Cloth gilt. 12s. 6d. net 
CASSsELL,’s CnILDREN’s ANNUAL. With 160 Fic- 
tures in Colour and Black-and-White. Cloth 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. Picture Boards, 6s. net 
Tue British Boys’ ANNUAL. With 4 Colour 
Pictures and a profusion of other illustrations. 
Cloth gilt. 7s. 6d. net 
Tue British Grrr’s ANNUAL. With 4 Colour 
Pictures and a profusion of other illustrations. 
Cloth gilt. 7s. 6d. net 
Iattie® Forks Cnristmas Voniums. Profusely 
illustrated. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. Picture 
Boards. 63. 6d. net. 
Bo Perr: A Picture Book Annual for Little Folk. 
Cloth, 5s. net. Picture Boards, 4s. net 
Tiny Tors: A Picture Book Annual for the Very 
Little Ones. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 
4s. net. Picture Boards, 3s. net, 











THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 4. 











The Practice and Theory of 


B o 
olshevism. 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 6s 

: “There have been few more incisive and penetrating criti. 
cisms of all forms of Communism than Mr. Russell's candid 
admissions.”"-—Times. 

“Perhaps the most damning judgment on Bolshevism that 
has yet appeared—most damning because it is perfectly dis. 
passionate.’’—Spectator. 


The House of Commons and Monarchy, 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 7s. 6d. 
A brilliant survey of the history of the House of Commons 
and an illuminating criticism of its past and present functions, 


Old Europe’s Suicide. 
By Brigadier-General BIRDWOOD THOMSON. 58. 
“ An arresting and, to some, provocative study of European 
affairs.”’"—Challenge. 2 


Twenty Years of Balkan Tangle. 
By M. EDITH DURHAM. 16s, 
“ An unusually interesting and illuminating volume.” 
—lJimeés, 
The History of Social Development. 
By F. MULLER-LYER Translated by FE. C. and H. A, 
LAKE, B.Sc. With Introductions by Professors lL. T. 
HOBHOUSE and E. URWICK. 18s, 
“One of the most valuable of modern works on human 
history.”"—Economic Review. 


The Threefold State. 
By RUDOLF STEINER. 58. 
“The book contains much original thought and is inspired 
by intense feeling.”—New Statesman. 
Wars and Treaties. 
By ARTHUR PONSONBY. Third Edition 2s. 
“One of the most useful little books of history I have seen 


for some time.’’—-Daily News. 
“Clear and concise summaries "—Nation, 


Small Holdings and Irrigation. 


By Dr. S. FE. SOSKIN. 2s. 
“A little book, but big with potentialities for the future 
colonisation of Palestine.” —Zionist Review. 


The State and Sexual Morality. 
By G. W. JOHNSON. 1s. 6d, 
“An extremely interesting, valuable document.”’—Daily News. 
e 





Studies in Dreams. 
By Mrs. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 8s. 6d. 
“A remarkable book.’ —Evening News. 
“A fascinating book.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Suggestion and Auto-Sugégestion. 
By CHAS. BAUDOUIN. Translated by Epin and CEDAR 
PAUL. 15s. 
“A masterly exposition of mental attitudes.” 
—National Ouilook. 





e ° 
Twenty-Four Portraits. 
By WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN. 213. 

With critical appreciations by various hands, including Max 
Beerbohm, Arnold Bennett, Laurence Binyon, John Drinkwater, 
John Galsworthy, H. W. Nevinson, Sir Henry Newbolt, James 
Stevens, and H. G. Wells. 

“ Happy is the man whose features posterity will know only 
through Mr. Rothenstein’s pencil.”—Times. 


The Magic Flute. 


By G. LOWES DICKINSON. 53. 
A fantasia in prose and verse based on Mozart’s Opera. 
The Children’s Life of the Bee 8s, 6d. 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Illustrated in colour. 
Translated by ALFRED SUTRO and I. WILLIAMS. 
“ An enchanting fairy story for children.””—Graphic. 
The Song Book of Quong Lee of Limehouse. 
By THOMAS BURKE, Author of “ Broken aaa 
3s. 6d. 
“A writer who knows and can give with real artistry the 
truth of Limehouse.’’—Times. 








40 Museum Street, London. W.C. 1. 


George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
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Che Daily Celegraph 


VICTORY 
ATLAS 


OF THE WORLD 





The teacher and the student will find in 
the Victory Atlas all international and adminis- 
trative boundary changes, the latest geo- 
graphical discoveries, and the development 
of the means for opening up remote districts. 
The clearness and accuracy of the Daily 
Telegraph Victory Atlas will be appreciated 
at the present time, when geographical text- 
books have become obsolete where they deal 
with countries recently at war. The existing 
text-books can, however, be made to do 
duty for a long time yet with the help of 
the Victory Atlas, for, with the inset maps 
showing the various belligerent States before 
the war, a comparison of the old and new 
States is made an easy matter. The revision 
and reprinting of the geographical text-books 
is a long and costly business, but the useful- 
ness of the Victory Atlas will not cease 
with the publication of new geographies. 
It will be the Standard Atlas for many years 
to come. 


The Victory Atlas is published in three 
styles of binding: Cloth, with handsome 
gilt lettering, £7 5s.; half-morocco, with 
handsome gilt design and lettering, £8 1és. ; 
full morocco, with handsome gilt design and 
lettering, £10 10s. 


The form of binding used for the Victory 
Atlas is the “‘ guard” system, which ensures 
every map lying absolutely flat when the 
Atlas is opened, and no map or detail of any 
kind can be obliterated from the centre. 
This fact alone should commend itself to 
many purchasers. 


For the convenience of those who prefer 
to have the maps bound in such a way that they 
can be taken out and consulted separately, 
the Atlas is also published in a loose-leaf 
binding case. 


As none of the maps contained in the 
Daily Telegraph Victory Atlas can be pur- 
chased at less than 2s. a copy, and considering 
that there are 150 full-plate maps in the Atlas, 
and that the cheapest form of binding costs 
39s., the advantage of purchasing the complete 
volume is obvious. 





PRODUCED AND PUBLISHED BY 


GEOGRAPHIA LTD., 55 Fleet Street, E.C. 4 


to whom all inquiries should be addressed. 





FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD. 


An: Important New Work in 


“THE WAYSIDE AND 
WOODLAND _ SERIES.” 


NOW READY—The 2nd Series—completing 


THE BIRDS 


OF THE 


BRITISH ISLES 


AND THEIR EGGS. 
By T. A. COWARD, M.B.0.U., F.Z.S., F.E.S. 


SECOND SERIES comprising Families ‘‘ Anatide to 
Tetraonid2.”’ 











In Pocket size (64 by 4} ins.), cloth gilt, round corners, marbled 
edges, 12s. 6d. net. 


With 213 accurately coloured illustrations by AncarBaLp 
THORBURN, and others reproduced by exclusive permission from 
the late Lorp Litrorp’s work, “ Coloured Figures of the Birds 
of the British Islands,” added to which is a typical life-size 
egg of those species which nest in Britain beautifully printed 
in colours. Accompanied by 69 most interesting photographic 
illustrations of the birds and their nests, &c., by RicHARD 
Krarton, F.Z.8., Miss E. L. Turner, M.B.O.U., F.Z.S., and 
others, 


SERIES I. & IL, each 12s. 6d. net, or, together 25s. net. 

This, with Series I., forms a complete work on British Birds 
with Coloured Figures of all the Species, and a typical egg of 
each, and contains the few alterations now being adopted by 
the British Ornithological Union and others for the Authorita- 
tive International Nomenclature. 


THe ATHENAEUM says:—‘ Deserves the very greatest 
success. Mr. Coward has a talent for expressing his faithful 
and original observation which makes his book far more than a 
mere encyclopaedia. But his work, in sum, is magnificent. 
We know no better subject and no better handbook.” (Dec. 3# 
1920.) 

The other works in this series now available are— 
Wayside and Woodland Blossoms, Ist series. By Edward Step. 8s. 6d. net. 
Wayside and Woodland Blossoms, 2nd series. By Edward Step. 8s. 6d. net. 
Wayside and Woodland Trees. By Edward Step. 83. 6d. net. 
The Butterflies of the British Isles. By Richard South. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Moths of the British Isles, 1st series. By Richard South. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Moths of the British Isles, 2nd series. By Richard South, 12s. 6d. net. 








FREDERICK WARNE & CO. publish the inimitable work 
of Edward Lear, Randoiph Caldecott, Kate Greenaway, 
Walter Crane, L. Leslie Brooke, Beatrix Potter, Lawson 
Wood, H. M. Brock, and others whose art and genius have 
brightened and refined the lives of children of all ages. The 
titles of these publications are too numerous to advertise indi- 
vidually, but if you wish to give yourself and others permanent 
pleasure, buy them, ask to see them at your bookseller’s, 

For youngsters of all ages we recommend at this season 
Peter Rabbit's Race Game, at 83. or 5s. 6d. It is not 
“a book” but “a game,” founded on Peter and his friends 
It is meeting with great success. Lawson Wood has added 
six Volumes of Rummy Tales, at Is. each, uniform with hig 
famous Mr. and Mrs. Books, and our new books include 
The Skimbie-Skamble Fairy Tales, 4 Volumes, illustrated 
in colour by Winifred Warne, and Three Kittens in a Boat, 
also in colour by Geraldine Robinson, all at 2s. each. 

Booksellers throughout the world stock our publications, 


Chandos House, 1-4 Bedford Court, Bedford St., London. 
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Mr.MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


2nd Impression now Ready. 


THE VICTORY AT SEA 
By Rear-Admiral W. S. SIMS 


THe OsserveR :—‘‘ Beyond all question Admiral Sims’s 
book ranks with the very best that have helped to explain 
and illustrate the war at sea. It is the proper complement to 
Lord Jellicoe’s ‘The Crisis of the Naval War.’ ” 

Trutru :—“ A very wonderful book. ... It is not a book 








to borrow from a library. It is one to buy and to keep as a | 


most treasured possession.” 


2nd Impression now Ready. 


THE DIARY OF A JOURNALIST 


By SIR HENRY LUCY. ‘“ The book is curiously 
vivid, making the times of which Sir Henry writes 
live again.’’—Paii Matyi Gazerre. 15s. net. 


THE RITCHIES IN INDIA 


Extracts from the Correspondence of Wiliiam Ritchie, 
1828-1862 ; and Personal Reminiscences of Gerald 
Ritchie, 1853-1896. Compiled and Edited by GERALD 
RITCHIE. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


JOHN GORELL BARNES 


FIRST LORD GORELL. A Memoir by J. E. G. 
De MONTMORENCY. With an Introduction by 
Ronald, Third Lord Gorell. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE 


By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO (Lord Ernle), ‘A 
rich store of pleasure. It is in reality the ‘ Romance 
of the Psaims.’”—Datiry leLte@raru. New Pocket 
Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 


PERSONAL RELIGION & POLITICS 


By W. H. CARNEGIE, M.A., Sub-Dean of West- 








minster Abbey, and Speaker’s Chaplain of the House 
of Commons. 6s. net. | 


THE LAND THAT IS DESOLATE. 


By SIR FREDERICK TREVES, Bt. An account of 
a Tour in Palestine. With Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. 9s. net. 


THE LIFE of ADMIRAL MAHAN : 


NAVAL PHILOSOPHER. By C. CARLISLE TAY- 
LOR. ‘‘ Mr. Tavlor does fuil justice to his subject, 
and to the personal character and home life of 
Mahan.’’—Tue ‘Times. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


THE SECRET ROSE GARDEN 


of Sa’d ud Din Mahmud Shabistari. Rendered 
from the Persian by FLORENCE LEDERER. A 
new volume in ‘‘ The Wisdom of the East Series.’’ 

3s. 6d. net. 


NEW 7s. 6d. net NOVELS. 








THE FOURTH DIMENSION 


By HORACE A. VACHELL, Author of ‘ Brothers.”’ | 
From intimate knowledge, Mr. Vachell has written | 
a masterly story of stageland. Puncn.—*“ An attrac- 
tive and successful tale.’’ Eventinac STANDARD.— 
“Stamped by Mr. Vachell’s sure touch.’”’ 


HARRIET AND THE PIPER 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS, Author of ‘‘ The Story of 
Julia Page.’’ ‘‘ Very acceptable . .. we can admire 
and derive pleasure from the figure of Harriet 
Field.’’—Morninea Post. 


WHAT NEXT? By DENIS MACKAIL. 


‘*You are kept merry. Here is an ingenious, know- 
ing, amusing, and saucy ‘first’ novel, and we are 
grateful to Mr. Mackail for its entertainment.’’— 
Morninea Post. 








LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 


HEINEMANN’s 





A NEW POEM BY MASEFIELD. 


First and Second Editions Exhausted. Third in ithe Press 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
“The heart of England is in this fresh and manly poem.”— 
Daily Telegraph, 


By the Same Author. 
REYNARD THE FOX: A POEM 


“The greatest sporting poem in the language.’’—Spectator, 


A NEW BOOK BY “THE INIMITABLE MAX.” 


By MAX BEERBOHM. Square Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The best of the series.”—The Times. 

“Max is one of the Elians. I rate and rank him with Charles 

Lamb, not an inch lower. There are twenty essays in this 

delicately printed volume, with its lovely type and its restful 

margins that please and soothe the fretted eye of the booklover.”’ 

—JAMES DouGrAs in the Sunday Express. 


By the Same Author. 
SEVEN MEN. Sq. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


“ An undiluted joy.”—The Spectator. 


A NEW ZANGWILI, BOOK. 


vv 
THE VOICE OF JERUSALEM 

By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. Demy 8vo. I5s. net. 
A Collection of Jewish Essays, historical, political 
and religious. 

“In his new book Mr. Zangwill has nobly responded to the 
call of the blood and has rendered a signal service to the cause 
of his people.’’—/ewish Chronicle. 


THE HISTORY of 60 SQUADRON, 
R.A.F. 

By Group-Captain A. J. L. SCOTT, C.B. Demy 8vo. 

15s. net. 

‘The Rt. Hon. Winston S. CHURCHILL writes: “I 1 

as a valuable, straightforward, and thrilling record of some of 

the finest air-fighting in the war.” 


LIFE AND LITERATURE 
By LAFCADIO HEARN. Demy 8vo. 25s. net 
A collection of lectures most representative of Hearn’s 
individual taste and adveuturous criticism. 


egard this 


‘He never allowed his pupils to forget that art teaches men 
to feel.”—The Times. 


CARTAGENA 


and the Banks of the Sinu 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAM GRAHAM. Royal 8vo. 
15s. net. A fascinating book of travel by one of the 
greatest masters of English prose. 


IMAGINATION, LABOUR, 
CIVILIZATION 


By EINAR SUNDT. Demy $vo. 20s. net. 
An examination of present-day industrial and economic problems 
by one of the foremost of economists. 


List of New and Forthcoming Books sent on application. 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 20-21 Bedford, St., W.C.2 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


Irish Fairy Tales, 
By JAMES STEPHENS. With 16 Plates in colour and 
other Illustrations in black-and-white by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. _—_ 4to. 15s. net. 
The Spectator :—‘‘ The coloured drawings are the best that 
Mr. Ra ckham has di mie for a long time past ; he had no lack 
of subjects in these spirited tales.’ 





Highways and Byways in 


Northumbria. 
By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. Illustrated by Hucu 
THOMSON. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Highways and Byways Series. 
The Scotsman :—‘ There are few more attractive gift-books 
than the volumes of the ‘ Highways and Byways’ series, and 
Mr. Anderson Graham’s Highways aud Byways in North- 
umbria, with illustrations by Hugh Thomson, is a welcome 
addition to the series.” 








Rudyard Kipling’ 3 Works. 
Uniform Edition, 22 Vols. 7s. 6d. net per Vol. 
Pocket Edition, 23 Vols., printed on thin paper with gilt 
edges ; limp leather 7s. 6d. net, blue cloth 6s. net per Vol. 
The Service Kipling, 26 Vols.; blue cloth 3s. net each. 








The League of Nations Starts : 
An Outline by its Organisers. 
8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


The Economies of Weifare. 
By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 36s. net. 








EIGHTH EDITION. 


Principles of Economics. 
An Introductory Volume. By ALFRED MARSHALL, 
Eighth Edition. S8vo. 18s. net. 





Labour as an - International 
Problem. 


A Series of Essays comprising a Short History of the 
International Labour Organisation and a Review of General 


Industrial Problems by Various Authors. FEdited by 
E. JOHN SOLANO. S8Svo. 18s. net 


[Tuesday. 





Literary Portraits. 
sy CHARLES WHIBLEY, Author of “ Political Portraits,” 

&e. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Lyra Heroic &. ABOOK OF VERSE FORBOYS. 
Selected ard arranged, with Notes, by WILLIAM ERNEST 











HENLEY. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Golden Treasury Series. 
Present Day Problems in 


Religious Teaching. 

A Book on Methods of Religious Teaching for Teachers, 
Parents, and ‘Training College Students. By HETTY 
LEE, M.A., Organiser in Religious Teaching to the 
National Society. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 


The Child’s Knowledge of God, 
An Enquiry into Existing Helps and Hindrances to its 
Development. By Rev. THOMAS GRIGG-SMITH, M.A., 
Director of Religious Education in the Southern Division of 
the Diocese of Manchester. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO, LTD. LONDON, W.C. 4 








J PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY 


the COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 


YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (b\ 
permission) irom the Cornhil! Mayavine, post iree on receipt of two stamps, Or in 
quantitics at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Centra: 


Office, Denison Jiouse, Vauxhall Br ddge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom sut- 
Scriptions and Dons ation towards the Funds oi the Assoc te ou should be sent 
—Bankers. Messrs. BARCLAY & UO.. 1 Pail Mali East, 3. 





Messrs. LONGMANS:’ List. 
THE PILGRIM 


A Review of Christian Politics and Religion. 
Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, 


Bishop Designate of Manchester. 
Yearly Subscription 148., post free 


CONTENTS OF No. 2. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. i ie at TRANSCEND- 

CHRISTIANITY AND Clutton-Brock 

ames * Aig > T HE PSY CHOLOGICAL TRENCD 
he Bishop of Winchester. IN RECENT THEOLOGY. 

THE ETHICS = COMMERCE, Prof. H. R. Mackintosh 

r W. J. Ashiey. TOWARDS CHRISTIAN UNITY: 











Price 3s. 6d. 


LABOUR LAWS FOR THE A Quaker Contribution. 


_WORLD., _ Miss Constance Smith | Dr. H. T. Hodgkin. 
UNIVERSITIES AND SOCIAL | THE SACRAMENTAL PRIN- 
PROGRESS: U.—The New | CIPLE The Editor. 


Prof. J. H. Jones | RECEN’ T BOOKS. 


™ Harrow Life 
f Henry Montagu Butler, D.D., 


Head- + A of Harrow School iseineas 
By EDWARD GRAHAM, late Senior Assistant Master in 
Harrow School. With an Introductory Chapter by SIR 
GEORGE 0. TREVELYAN, Bart., O.M. 
With 8 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 
** No finer, tenderer nature ever won the love of boys or men.”’ 
—Contemporary Review. 
“A human document of imperishable value. It is a fine 
book, which reveals a fine character.””"—The Guardian. 


British Mammals. 
Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN 
F.Z.S. With 50 Plates in Colour and 18 Pen-and-Ins 
SketchesintheText. InTwoVolumes. 4to. £10 10s, net. 
Vol. I. Now Ready. Vo!, If. will be ready in the spring 
of 1921. 
Orders only accepted for the complete work, but each volume 
may be paid for as delivered at £5 5s. each. 
‘* The best of all books for a Christmas present.”’-—The Sphere. 


Old and New in the Country Side. 
By VICTORIA DE BUNSEN. 8vo. 9s. net. 
** These lively and piquant pages ... a valuable piece of 
social history.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


The Book of Good Hunting. 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 30 other Illustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

** Some of the most thrilling accounts of hunting which have 


been written.”—Reading Mercury. 
The Book of Fairy y Poetry. 

With 16 Plates in Colours 
Illustrations by WARWICK GOBLE. 


Universities. 





Edited by DORA OWEN. 
and 16 other 
4to, 21s. net. 
**One is just held enthrailed by the fairies who sing and 
dance through its pages.’”—Ladies’ Field. 


Stray-Aways. 


By E. di. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, With 34 
Illustrations by E. G@. SOMERVILLE. Svo. 16s. net. 


“The host of true Somerville and Rossians will flock to 
assuage their aesthetic hunger.”—The Times. 


Captain Bligh’s Second Voyage 
to the South Sea. 


By IDA LEE (Mrs. Charles Bruce Marriott, F.R.G.8.). 
With Maps and Iliustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Evolution of Parliament. 
By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D., 
Professor of English History in the University of London, 
With 5 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 
‘*Can be read with pleasure and profit alike by the average 


educated man, and the student of constitutional history.” 
—Saturday Review. 


The Town Labourer, 1760-1832. 
The New Civilization. 


By J. L. and BARBARA HAMMOND. 
8vo. Cheap Edition. 6s. 6d. net. 


Wages and Empire. 


By H. V. LYONS. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Siesnenaes a London, EC 4 
Fourth Avenue & Thirtieth Street, New York, 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


CHRISTMAS LIST 





COLLECTED POEMS 


By ALFRED NOYES, In Three Volumes. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net per Vol. 


THE ELFIN ARTIST and other Poems 


By ALFRED NOYES. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Above everything else, Mr. Noyes is a singer, an undisputed master of rhythms and metres and lyrical effects, 
fle can tell a character story with en ease and pungency which even the author of ‘The Ring and the Book’ would 
respect. ‘To him certainly is the honour of making such music of our English as only a few before him have known 
to achieve.”—Morning Post. 


Full List of Mr. Noyes’s Works will be sent on application. 





THE TANK IN ACTION By Captain DOUGLAS G. BROWNE, M.C. Demy 8vo. With 
lilustrations. 30s. net. 
“From beginning to end the book is admirably written—vigorous, clear, always to the point... . An admirable 
visual clearness found in very few narratives of the war.’’—T'imes. 


THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF SPORT IN SCOTLAND WITH ROD & GUN 
By TOM SPEEDY. Crown 4to. With numerous Illustrations by Lieut.-Commander J. G. MILLAIS, 
£2 2s. net. 
“Every line in this volume is of the highest interest to the sportsman and of very ccnsidereble value to the country 
No proprietor of a shooting estate, or would-be proprietor, can afford to be without this book.” 


at large. 
. —Aberdeen Daily Journal. 
FLYING AND SPORT IN EAST AFRICA By LEO WALMSLEY. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


“He describes with a fine eye for the natural features of the landscape aerial journeys over tropical parts where 
the feet of few white men have trod, and carries the reader breathlessly along with him in his adventures into the 


strange and unknown.”’—/Scotsman. 


A COMPANY OF TANKS By Major W. H. L. WATSON, DS.O., D.C.M., Author of 
“ Adventures of a Despatch Rider.” Crown 8vo. With Sketch Maps. 7s. 6d. net. mi 
“Major Watson tells a thrilling tale of the share taken by his tanks in the war. Not the least merit of his book 

is the unconventional and vivid language in which it is written.”’—Irish Times. 


SHORTHORNS IN CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN SCOTLAND 
By JAMES CAMERON, with an Introduction by JOHN J. MOUBRAY, Chairman, Scottish Central 


Shorthorn Association. Demy 8vo. With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
A volume interesting to Breeders and useful to the general body of patrons in the Homeland and beyond the Seas. 


EASTERN NIGHTS AND FLIGHTS: A Record of Oriental Adventure 
By “CONTACT” (ALAN BOTT), Author of ‘“ An Airman’s Outings.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Fascinating to a superlative degree. There is almost an echo of Dumas in the blend of exciting conspiracy with 
the picturesqueness of cosmopolitan rascality in Constantinople.’’—Observer. 





FICTION 
THE STRONG HAND By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of “ Warden of the Marshes,” &c., &c. 


Crown 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. net. 

The Strong Hand is that of the Great Napoleon. This ‘“ wisest, meanest, of mankind,’ who, not content with 

making and unmaking kings and redrawing the map of Europe, thought fit also to alter the cause of certain human 
lives. The results of his interference are shown here. 


CARRINGTON’S CASES by J. STORER CLOUSTON. 5s. net. 





The Best Christmas Present is a Year’s Subscription to 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


Subscribers both at home and abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine” sent post free monthly for 
Os. yearly or 15s. for six months from 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; 37 Paternoster Row, London. 
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